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Ly a rose-embowered cottage on the banks ; 


of the Hudson at Tarrytown, on the morn- 
ing of May 17th, 1865, was born one of 
the sweetest of young poets—Minna Irving. 
Reared in strict seclusion, the growth of her 
mind far outstripped her body, and, at the 
early age.of seven or eight years, she used 
to leave her dolls and playthings, to jot down 
her thoughts on paper. At ten and twelve, 
when other girls were still reading tairy-lore, 
she was constantly poring over ponderous 
volumes, such as Macaulay, Gibbon, Bacon, 
Ben Jonson, the erudite works of Thomas 
& Becket, Shakespeare, and the early English 
dramatists. 

At thirteen, she summoned courage to 
send one of her best attempts to the late 
Bayard Taylor, then associated with the 
New York “Tribune.” His reply encouraged 
her greatly, and, when she was barely fifteen, 
she made her début into the world of maga- 
zines with a thoughtful lyric on Taylor’s 
death, in “‘ Peterson,” and also a short poem 
on Shakespeare, in “Scribner,” then about to 
be merged in the “Century.” From that 
time forward, she had no difficulty in finding 
a market for all she wrote. The “Flower 
of Flame,” the “Battle of Loudoun,” and 
poems of kindred merit followed each other 


rapidly in this magazine, the “ Century,” } 


and other periodicals, and established her 
claim to recognition as a poet of the higher 
order. From childhood, Miss Irving’s beloved 
mother was the confidante of her poetical 
efforts, and she owed much to that mother’s 
gentle criticism. Up to her eighteenth year, 
she saw noching of the world, having been 
educated privately with the greatest care. 

It was during the past winter that she met 
and married Hasbrouck Delamater, of the 


United States Military Academy at West 
Point, This was something of a runaway 
match; and they met on Friday, became 
engaged on the thirteenth, and were married 
on Friday. Feeling somewhat superstitious 
about this peculiar combination of unlucky 
days and number, they went through a 
second ceremony on Saturday, July 5th. 
The steel-engraving in this number gives 
the portraits of the fair authoress and her 
soldier-husband.. In person, the poetess is 
slender and graceful, with short blonde curls 
and. violet eyes full of poetic fire and feeling. 
.In manner, she is gracious and kind, with 
winning ways that endear her to all who 
meet her. Over a hundred of her best- 
known poems have been recently published 
in book-form by the Robert Belford Com- 
pany, under the title of “Songs of a Haunted 
Heart,” and she has just completed a strong 
novel—“A_ Princely Lover”—dealing with 
delicate problems with a fearless hand. She 
is a hard worker, being found daily at her 
desk from eight o’clock in the morning until 
three o’clock in the afternoon: . The room in 





which her poems are written is said to be 
haunted; and, on the very spot by the high 
mantel where she sits on winter evenings 
and dreams out her fancies before the fire, 
two ghosts are said to appear and. cross 
i swords : for the house in which she lives 
is yery old, with small windows draped in 
luxuriant ivy, and old-fashioned doors with 
latches. About her, as she sits at her work, 
are scattered many little tokens from appre- 
ciative readers, with a choice collection of odd 
bric-a-brac, round which she has woven’ the 
many-colored web of a poet’s fancies, while 
the pictured faces of friends smile down at 
her from the gilded walls. 
(815) 
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ONE OCTOBER MORNING, 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN, 


stood on 
the win- 
dow - sills ; 
all sorts 
of pretty 
knick- 
knacks 
and femi- 
nine ap- 
pointments 
brightened 
up young 
Mrs. ‘Clif- 
ton’s morn- 
ing - room, 
while over 
everything 
the soft autumn sunshine fell with enhancing 
touch. 

The ‘golden rays lingered longest in the 
chestnut. braids: which crowned the bride’s 
shapely head, but they found no reflection 
in the face beneath ; its beauty was clouded 
by a look of sorrowful perplexity.  Eliza- 
beth Clifton had been married just a month, 
and the first shadow had come over her 
happiness. 

“T suppose it was. some tiresome business 
that upset Henry so,” she sighed, “ for it was 
just after he had read his letters—it must have 
been the one he thrust into his pocket, that 
had the bad news. But how completely his 
manner to me changed! I don’t understand 
it. When I asked him if anything was the 
matter, he actually mumbled something I 
couldn’t make out, and then the clock struck 
and we heard the whistle of the train—that 
provoking train! it always comes at the wrong 
time. But the worst of all was his not kiss- 
ing me good-bye! To be sure, he had done so 
once when he first got up from the breakfast- 
table, thinking he wouldn’t wait for the mail, 
and I know he was in a hurry when that 
whistle sounded, for it just gives him time to 
reach the station ; but it wouldn’t have taken 
a minute to say good-bye again, and instead 
he rushed off without a word!” 

(816) 








By this time, the young wife, in spite 
of herself, was. crying quietly. But she 
was a brave girl, and did not give way any 
more than she could help. After a little, 
she decided to go out and take a walk. 
She would probably have time before her 
mother-in-law had risen, and the fresh air 
might do her good. No, she would not sit 
and mope any longer; so, jumping up sud- 
denly, Elizabeth carefully removed all traces 
of weeping and put on her garden-hat. She 
was about to step toward the door when a 
knock sounded thereat. 

Looking: hastily in the mirror to see 
whether any tear-stains were visible on her 
face, she opened the door as little as pos- 
sible, that she might not be seen. Her 
mother-in-law’s maid stood in the hall. 

“Mrs. Clifton is ready to see you, ma’am, 
whenever you wish to come,” the girl said, 
respectfully. 

“Very well, Jane; I will be there in a 
few moments.” And, giving another peep 
into the glass to be sure that her eyes were 
not red, Elizabeth went to make her regular 
morning visit to the invalid. 

The young couple had spent the first part 
of their honey-moon in a pleasant trip to 
Niagara, returning thence to pay a visit 
to the elder Mrs. Clifton in her pretty 
country-home in one of the picturesque 
valleys of Pennsylvania. 

The bride had never seen her husband’s 
mother, and had rather dreaded the ordeal 
of making her acquaintance. She found 
her very charming, but was haunted by a 
secret fear that her admiration was not 
returned; she fancied that she was under- 
going a critical scrutiny from the fond 
parent whose only child she had married. 
This morning, Elizabeth particularly shrank 
from the interview, for she feared that her 
face was a tell-tale one. However, the visit 
must be gone through with; so, summoning 
all her courage, she boldly knocked at the 
door of her mother-in-law’s sitting-room 
and was at once admitted. 

“Good-morning, my dear,” said the elder 
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Mrs. Clifton, in a low sweet voice, and the} “My dear,” said the elder lady, closing 
young lady knelt to receive her usual kiss.;the book which had been lying open on 

The invalid pressed her pale thin lips} her lap and putting it on a wicker chair 
against Elizabeth’s soft rosy ones, and then,! that stood close by, “I was only joking. 
laying her hand gently 
on her daughter-in- 
law’s shoulder, looked 
mildly but searchingly 
into the upturned face. 

“How do you feel 
this morning,mother ?” 
asked Elizabeth, 
gently. 

“Very well, thank 
you, forme. But how 
are you, my child? 
Didn’t you sleep well 
last night? Your eyes 
look dull and heavy.” 

“T have a slight 
headache,” answered 
the young wife, hoping 
thus to account for her 
clouded face. “ How 
did you think Henry 
seemed when he 
stopped in to say good- 
morning and good-bye 
to you before he came 
in to breakfast?” she 
continued, trying to 
speak carelessly. 

“He looked very 
well—splendid,” was 
the reply. “Didn’t 
you think so too?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” 
said Elizabeth, hastily. 

“Tt is too bad for 
you, that he had to 
rush off to attend to 
that bothersome business of mine, leaving you; I hope and pray that Henry’s and your 
alone, with nobody but a stupid old woman } honey-moon will never be over. As long 
to keep you company; but never mind: it } as you love each other, you have a glimpse 
won’t take him more than a day or two, and } of Paradise.” 
the matter was very important—it involved} There was silence for a few moments 
considerable money. Besides,” with a little } Elizabeth seated herself in a rocking-chair, 
laugh, “the honey-moon ended yesterday; } took off her hat, which she had forgotten 
you must come down out of Paradise.” in her preoccupation, and began talking 

“Don’t trouble about that—I am not in} about indifferent matters. 
the least lonely,” answered Elizabeth ; “and, At last, in obedience to her mother-in-law’s 
as you say, the honey-moon is over.” } suggestion and thankful to be released, 

But her heart sank within her at the} young Mrs. Clifton started out for a walk. 
ominous words. Was this what Henry’s ; It would be better than staying in the house, 
manner that morning meant? trying to sew or read, and there was a shady 
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wood near by, where she could be undis- 
turbed. It opened on the high-road, but a 
fence kept out all intruders. As Elizabeth 
neared her, destination, she noticed that a 
tall tree outside the wood was bent and 
nearly uprooted, while the branches were 
almost denuded of the leaves which only two 
days before had glowed in all the red and 
gold glory of autumn. Then she remembered 
that it had stormed the previous day—one 
ot those violent storms which sometimes 
come early and rob the forests of their 
foliage. With a shiver, Elizabeth wondered 
if a chill had come over everything—was 
the winter indeed come? 

Left alone in her quiet room, the elder 
Mrs. Clifton leaned back in her arm-chair, 
looking grave. 

“Poor child! I wonder it they have had 
their first quarrel? Well, I suppose it must 
come sometime. They will be all right by 
evening. I am sorry Henry was obliged to 
be gone all day ;I wish I could help them,” 
and she ended her soliloquy with a sorrowful 
shake of the head. 

In the meanwhile, Elizabeth did not get 
a chance to enter the wood; for, as she 
stopped by the bent tree, she glanced up the 
road and saw in the distance a party of 
ladies and gentlemen whom she fancied she 

i They evidently knew her, for 
they waved their handkerchiefs, shouting 
and gesticulating frantically. As they came 
nearer, she saw that they were the young 
people belonging to several families in the 
neighborhood, all of whom had called on 
her and at whose houses she had visited, 

Elizabeth stood her ground. 

“There is no use in retreating into the 
wood,” she told herself; “they would only 
follow and hunt me up. I must submit.” 

She did so very unwillingly; however, for she 








did not feel -in the least like seeing strangers ; 
she. eonsoled herself by thinking that they ; do 
probably had some object in view and would } 
soon go on their way. She was disappointed 
in this, for no. sooner had greetings bate | 
exchanged than the foremost of the party— ‘ 
Miss Earle, a young lady to whom Elizabeth } 
had taken quite a fancy. and who was a 
fayorite of Mrs. Clifton’s—cried out: 
“How lucky! We were just coming to 
the house after you. We had_ planned a } 
picnic for to-day, but yesterday’s storm has } 
made the woods too damp, so we have } 








decided to take a straw-ride instead. You 
must come—it is great fun—and your hus- 
band too; isn’t he at home?” 

“Mr. Clifton was called away to-day on 
business,” answered Elizabeth, “and I’m 
afraid I can’t leave mother for any length 
of time.” 

But the party would not accept this 
excuse. Mrs. Clifton the elder was used 
to being alone—they knew that; and she— 
young Mrs. Clifton—must be lonely, with 
her husband away. 

Protestations were useless ; so, finallyy see- 
ing there was no way of escape, Elizabeth 
yielded gracefully, only stipulating that she 
must tell her mother-in-law where she was 
going. Two or three of the party wanted to 
go in her stead, but this she positively refused 
to allow. There was a farm a short distance 
up the road, where their conveyance awaited 
them, and Mrs. Clifton agreed to meet them 
there. Some of the people would have in- 
sisted on accompanying her; but, being pos- 
sessed of quick intuition and divining that 
the young bride was in no mood for company, 
Miss Earle dragged the whole party toward 
the meeting-place, leaving Elizabeth to hurry 
home alone. 

“If they have had a tiff, she had better 
forget her misery in company, after she has 
had time to recover herself,’ was Miss 
Earle’s wise reflection. 

Young Mrs. Clifton informed her mother- 
in-law of the invitation, which she was of 
course urged to accept, said good-bye, and 
went to her own room to make some changes 
in her toilet. She lingered over the process 
as long as possible, putting off the moment 
of joining the merry-makers until she felt 
she must go. Then she started out at a very 
laggard pace. 

Hardly had Elizabeth entered her room, 
when her husband knocked at his mother’s 
door. 

“Why, Henry! you have got back very 
early,” cried the invalid, in surprise, when 
bem son appeared in answer to her. “Come 
in.’ 

“Yes; Ormsby was away—lI couldn’t do 


‘anything. I shall have to go to-morrow,” 
‘ Mr. Clifton answered, as he stooped to kiss 
;the face upturned to his. 


“Tf I hadn’t 


known you expected me home this evening, 
I would have remained all night.” 
This total ignoring of his wife startled 














Mrs. Clifton, and one 
look into her son’s 
stern face strengthened 
her fears. 

“Poor babies! they 
must not really quar- 
rel,” she thought, and 
then she spoke. 

“Henry, my dear 
boy,” she said, gently, 
“if you and Elizabeth 
have had a disagree- 
ment, find her at once 
and make itup. Don’t 
let it go on, I beseech 
you.” 

“ Mother, it is much 
worse than a disagree- 
ment. Has she said 
anything to you?” was 
the reply. 

“Nothing, my son, 
and I do not wish to 
know; it is entirely 
between you two, [ 
only beg you to do as 


I say.” 
There was silence for 


a moment or two, 
and then Henry asked 
gloomily : 

“Where is Eliza- 
beth?” 

Mrs. Clifton ex- 
plained her daughter- 
in-law’s whereabouts, 
adding : 

“Tf you go at once, 
Henry, you may be 
able to overtake her 
before she reaches the 
rest of the party.” 
And she accompanied 


ONE 


the words with a be- fm 


seeching look, 

An’ instant’s  hesi- 
tation, and, with an 
abrupt good-bye, the 
young man left the 
room, while his mother 
leaned back with an 
- air of relief. 

“Tt will surely all 
come right now,” she 
told herself. 
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Young Mrs. Clifton was Path ‘taal ing the | 
wood to set out on ‘the ‘-high-road toward 
the farm, when she heard her name called 
in a voice that she recognized at once as 
her husband’s, though the tone was new 
to her ears. She waited until he came 
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and held it in ide pee when i his 
wife; but a sudden cold gust of wind made 
him put it on again. After she had finished 
speaking, he said gravely: 

“Elizabeth, I have something to say to 
you; will you give up this pleasure-party, 


BS: 
wie: May! ly 


& 


up to where she stood. Then, in a very {if I make your excuses to them, and listen 
ceremonious manner, he accounted for his ' to me for a few minutes?” 

unexpected appearance. In a tone equally; The idea of giving up the pleasure-party 
cold, Elizabeth informed him where she was ; ; struck young Mrs. Clifton with a sense of 
going, pointing 4oward the farm-house as; bitter absurdity. For a moment, a spirit of 


she spoke. } defiance possessed her, and the answer “No” 
Young My. Clifton had removed his hat, ' ‘ trembled on her lips. In that short space of 
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time, her life’s happiness perhaps hung in 
the balance. 

“T will wait here,” Elizabeth said at last, 
and, lifting his hat very ceremoniously, her 
husband, with a formal “Thank you,” walked 
rapidly up the road. 

The minutes seemed like hours until he 
returned. Elizabeth stood motionless just 
where he had left her. He came quite close 
and looked keenly into her face. 

“T have a letter here I would like you 
to read,” he said, in horribly judicial tones ; 
“but first let me explain how it came into 
my possession. If you will look at the 
address, you will notice that the word ‘ Mrs.’ 
is written. very much like ‘Mr.’—the ‘s’ is 
hardly noticeable. Jane gave it to me this 
morning, with my mail. I hastily broke it 
open without even glancing at the outside, 
not being a woman, and—perhaps you can 
explain the rest.” 

Elizabeth received the extended envelope 
mechanically, looked at the direction, and 
then took out the inclosure—two sheets of 
closely-written note-paper—looked at that 
and then up at her husband. 

“T have not read it all,” he said, in a very 
quiet tone. 


“Perhaps, if you had, you would have ‘ 
seen it was not for me,” his wife answered, } 


just as quietly. 
Elizabeth felt only a terrible anger—all 


other feelings seemed in abeyance. She | 


looked at. the letter again, while her hus- 


band watched her in dull amazement. What : 


did this mean? Was it guilt or innocence? 
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Suddenly it flashed over her what her 
‘husband must have felt when he saw the 
; words of endearment on the page—“ My 
;own darling”—must have stared at him 
; the instant he unfolded the sheet. 
' “Henry,” she began, lifting her clear eyes 
; to his, “if you had shown me this before 
/ you went away—” 

“T had not time,” he hastily interrupted. 

But she went on, without heeding him: “It 
; would have saved us both a very unhappy 
’ morning. I have been foolish—I knew that, 
«and so I did not dare to tell you. Henry, 
; that letter was intended for Cousin Kate 
; Ashton. See—the signature is ‘Edward St. 
} Clair.’ Don’t. you remember he was in love 
‘with her, but the family forbade an engage- 
’ ment—would not even permit a correspond- 
ence? Ina moment of weakness, I said he 
} might address his letters to me, and then I 
{ would re-inclose them to Kate. I have been 
} sufficiently punished for my folly.’ 
; “Elizabeth, forgive me!’ was all her 
‘husband could say; and for answer she 
smiled up at him through her tears. 
;- Presently Henry told her how near he 
came to not showing her the’ letter. 
; “Tt was my dear mother whovinduced ‘me 
to do it,’ he said, tenderly, and Elizabeth 
whispered: “ Let us go thank her—she need 
not know how foolish I have been.” 

“Dear, we will lock the secret of our 

folly in our own bosoms,” Henry answered ; 
' “and perhaps we have learned a lesson 


‘we shall never forget, this ONE OcTOBER 


§’ MoRNING.” 
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GRAVES OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY CHARLES KI 


ELY SHETTERLY. 


THE woods are full of tiny graves, 
The sweet graves of the flowers 
That sprang in: every sheltered nook 
Amid the spring-time hours. 
The buttercup lies on the slope, 

Where first the sunlight fell; 
The violet sleeps beside the rill, 
The daisy in the dell. 


Upon no stone is carved the name 
Of April’s children fair; 

They perished when the sky was bright, 
And balmy was the air. 


To the soft kisses of the breeze 
They held, half trembling, up 
Full many a small transparent urn 

And honey-laden cup. 


$ 
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And when the roses blossomed out 
In summer’s gentle hours, 

No little mound was made to tell 
Where slept the lovely flowers. 

Those early flowers! They seem to me 
Like little children sweet, 

Who smile a moment on our path, 
Then perish at our feet. 
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MY UNWELCOME COMPANION. 


BY CHARLES H. 


SUGIN. 


I HAD just finished a hearty supper and } 


married to the handsome cousin. 


A good 


had ordered my horses to be brought to the | , many things may happen in two years. 


door, when the landlord of the country inn } True, very little had happened to me; but 
entered the room, rubbing his hands in an } then, not much is to be expected when one 
awkward manner, as if he did not know; is on a railway survey outside the limits of 


just what to say. In fact, he was so slow 
about speaking that I removed my pipe 
from my mouth long enough to exclaim: 

“Well?” 

Still continuing his rubbing, a thing which } 
always exasperated me, he replied to my : 
exclamation by saying: 

“Tt is an odd request I have to make, sir, 
considering the state of the roads; but there 
is a lady here to-night, who is desperately | 
anxious to get to Brenton by morning.” 

“Then why don’t she go?” 

“That’s the point, sir; she can’t, All my } 
horses are storm-stayed somewhere in the | 
country, and you can’t hire a team _here- 
abouts, as you may know.” 

As there was no house within three miles, 
the landlord’s proposition seemed incontro- 
vertible. 

“ How did the lady get here?” I wai: 

“She came just before you did, sir, with 


one horse; and the young fellow that drove } 


don’t appear to have much sense. Leastwise, , 


: civilization. The winter drive I was now 
taking was not on regular business, but was 
: undertaken as a special favor for the head 
; contractor, who said that certain papers just 
received from England must reach his 
: brother, a confirmed invalid living in the 
} little town of Brenton, by a certain day. 
; Brenton was a long distance from any 
; railway ; for, in the days of which I write, 
they had not penetrated everywhere. Hence, 
; I had to travel by team; and so bad had 
; the roads proved, that I was very near being 
: behind time. As it was, if everything went 
, well, I would get through in good season. 
My plan was to drive through, if possible; 
but, if the roads should prove impassable, 
; I resolved to leave the horses at some farm- 
; house and walk in on snow-shoes. Under 
; these circumstances, to be asked to take a 
; lady passenger was certainly the last request 
> I could have desired. 

“She really seems in great trouble, sir, 
because she can’t get on,” said the landlord, 
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he’s ’most killed the horse, and it would | as I paused before replying to his previous 
finish it for certain to send it out again on ; remark. 

these roads.” ; “Well, tell her to get ready,” I said. 

I am not naturally disobliging; but to be “T suppose I will have to say ‘yes.’” 

asked to take a passenger in your sleigh,’ ‘By the way, sir,” said the landlord, 
when the snow is deep and likely to be | “if you have not been over the road before, 
drifted and you are in considerable of a you want, when you get past the burnt land, 
hurry, is not the most agreeable request in ten miles from here, to keep a sharp lookout 
the world; especially when the passenger | to the right for a road that turns off there. 
is a lady, and-therefore more apt to be a} Take that. The straight road leads to Bren- 
hindrance than an aid in case of any } ton, but nobody lives on it. Oh, yes, it is 
difficulty rising on the way. Moreover, since traveled some,” he added, in response to my 
Kate Macdonald and I had quarreled over ; question, “but in case you have to leave the 
the attentions paid her by her rich and } team, you know.” 

handsome cousin, which she either could; “All right; I’ll look out. But tell the 
not or would not explain, I had never felt ; lady to hurry, for the horses are coming.” 
in the mood for ladies’ society; and that} The landlord vanished, and I prepared for 
was—could it be possible?—two years ago. ; the drive. When I had donned my over- 


Where was Katie now? I often wondered. ; ; coats, turned up the collar of the outer one, 
Perhaps at her home in Kentucky ; possibly } pulled down my fur cap, and taken two 
(322) 
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turns around my neck with a huge cdentontia, + of Venn wees with wondertel splendor, 





I caught a glimpse of myself in the glass, ; and the pitiless wind seemed to come straight 
and laughed at the thought that my intend- ; from the star. There seemed to be a merci- 
ing passenger would not be able to tell} less glare in the splendid planet, and I 
whether she had a young man or an old one; longed for a cloud to cover it from sight. 
for a companion—scarcely, indeed, whether ; I shivered under al) my clothing, and began 
I was black or white. to feel uneasy for my companion. 

Going out to the sleigh, I arranged the: “Are you cold?” I shouted, for the wind 
robes to my liking, and was just beginning ; sendered it useless to speak in an ordinary 
to get impatient to be off, when an animated ; tone, muffled as we were, and not facing 
bundle of clothes, with a suggestion of fem- } each other. 
ininity about it, emerged from the inn-door,; She answered that she was, whereupon 
the landlord following. I told her to get as low down in the sleigh 

“Here’s your passenger, sir,” he cried, {as possible; which she did, and I pulled 
adding: “ By gracious, but it’s a cold night!” the robes over her head, she nestling very 

A muffled voice from out of the bundle of } close to me. Somehow this was not alto- 
clothes said something that I did not quite | gether disagreeable, and in my imagination 
catch; but I made no reply to either. The I began to picture what my companion was 
lady took her place in the sleigh, I sprang ; like. I concluded that she was young and 
in beside her, the landlord and the hostler ; beautiful, without any reason whatever 
tucked in the robes, bade us good-night, and ; except that it would be vastly more pleasant 
we were off under the shining stars, with | to be taking care of such a girl than of one 
much tinkling of bells, the sleigh-runners } who was old and ill-favored. 
singing over the frosty snow. It was twenty-; The wind-swept stretch of road was six 
four miles to Brenton, and the loneliest road miles long, and, when we had gone about 
in the State. }a third of the distance, the horses stopped. 

I did not feel sufficiently reconciled to } ; Looking ahead, I found that the drift had 
having a companion to be much disposed } ; deepened and that they were standing in it 
to conversation; but, as the wind came} up to their bodies. I urged them a little, 
with more than usual fierceness through } but soon saw that it was of no use. They 
an opening in the trees, I inquired of the; only plunged in a manner to endanger them- 
lady if she felt cold. She hesitated for; selves and the sleigh. There was but one 
almost a minute before replying, when she } thing to do—to get out and break a road. 
assured me by a curt monosyllabte that she } Telling my companion to crouch low in the 
was not. Sociable—very! thought I; and | sleigh, I covered her well with the robes, 
made ne further effort to talk. The going | and, going in front of the horses, began to 
was heavy, but not especially so, for the} } tramp down the snow. The poor animals 
way lay through the forest and was not stood shivering in the wind, and I worked 
drifted. Four miles brought us to the burnt } with all my speed; yet it was more than 
land, a long wind-swept space, where there ; an hour, I judge, before I had a track made 
were just enough fallen trees along the | } for them. When I returned to the sleigh, 
roadway to catch the driven snow. It soon ‘1 was thoroughly heated and as wet from 
appeared that the road here was a succession ; perspiration as if I had been plunged into 
of drifts,.not deep but solid, and that, if any | water. I knew I was running a fearful risk 
teams had been over it during the day, } in sitting down in that piercing wind, but 
their tracks had long since been filled in. } there seemed to be no alternative; so, pro- 
Indeed, I could see in the bright starlight ; tecting myself as well as possible from the 
that fine snow, almost like ice-dust, was; blast, which seemed to grow in strength, 
moving swiftly over the great white surface I urged the horses along. As they proceeded 
spread out before us. The horses could no ; slowly, my companion threw the covering 
longer trot, but settled down to a walk, the | ‘from her head and said: 
wind whistling through the harness and | “You must have got heated, working as 
blowing their manes and tails till they } hard as you did; and you will take cold 
projected almost horizontally. How cold } unless you do something at once. If you sit 
sit was! In the northwest, the bright disc ' there till the cold strikes you, you will die.” 
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The voice seemed to have a trace of tears } followed the straight one, os tek so for four- 
in it; but that was doubtless due to the fact teen miles had driven alone through the 


that ie herself, was far from eomfortable. | fest, with me lying unconscious at her 
“I do not think there is any danger,” feet. The hostler of the only hotel that 
I said. ‘Brenton boasted was at the door, looking 


“But I know there is,” she answered; ; ; for the mail-stage, when he saw a team 
then, throwing down the robes, she stood} coming down the forest-road at a terrific 
up in the sleigh and added: “Give me the } ; pace, a woman standing in the sleigh and 
reins. Get down share out of the wind and » plying the whip with all her strength. She 
cover yourself up.” ;had drawn rein before the door, and, 

“T will do aathing of the kind, ” I replied. ; springing out, exclaimed: 

“You must,” she insisted, “or you will; “Nevermindme! See to him!” and pointed 
die.” ; to where I lay. They carried me into the 

At this moment, a shudder passed over } house and put me to bed, while the lady fell 
me, and I realized what truth there might ; before the fire in a faint, caused half by weari- 
be in her words, She divined the reason ' ness and half by the reaction of her nervous 


for my silence and said: } power. Strange to say, she was not really 
“You know I am right. Oh, why will much the worse for her terrible experience; 
you not. do what I ask?” ; but I had waked up in a fever, and for three 
“But you—” ; weeks had been out of my mind. 
“Never mind me. I will be all right; | “Where is the lady now?” I asked, but 


besides, it will only be for a little while.” added: “Of course, she has gone. I would 
A second shudder, worse than the first, } like to have seen her.” 

roused me thoroughly to my danger, and,{ The nurse stepped aside, without replying. 

protesting that it was only for a minute } I looked up for some explanation, when my 

or two that I would avail myself of the } eyes rested upon the face of Katie Macdonald. 

shelter of the sleigh-box, I crouched down } “ Katie!” was all I could say. 

and allowed her to cover me over. I was; “Aleck!” she replied, and took my out- 

soon shaking like one in an ague-fit, growing | ; stretched hand in hers. 

hot and cold by turns. How terribly slow; “Katie,” I asked, after a moment of hap- 

we seemed to be going! Two or three times, | piness too deep for words, “is it possible 

I tried to rise and take the reins, but was | that you were my companion and saviour?’ 

unable; and my companion reer me each } She smiled in her old sweet way as she 

time that she was not cold and was doing } ; answered: “I.do not know about my being 

famously—the excitement kept her warm, } the last, but I certainly was the first.” 

she said. I did not believe her then, oad “And I did not know it.” 

I know now that what she said was not “ But I did,” she said, with a merry laugh. 

true—that she suffered terribly; but I did ; “And, what is mene, I knew you after you 

not know until they told me, weeks after- ; first spoke to me.’ 

ward, at the hotel in Brenton, that she took} I looked at her hands. There was no ring 

off her own wraps to make my covering } upon the small white fingers. 

heavier; for I was insensible when they} “Katie,” I said, “they tell me you saved 

lifted me from the sleigh. I remember when } my life; but you had better have let me 

the grinding of the runners on the drifts} lose it, unless you will promise to share it 

seemed to cease, and have a confused recol- } with me.” 

lection of the quicker tinkling of the bells; She did not speak; but the look in her 

as the horses struck a trot, when the woods > ; eyes was enough, and I did not press for an 

were reached again; but, of the remainder answer. After a few moments, she said: 

of the journey, I remember nothing. “You must not talk about foolish things, 
When, three weeks later, weak froni fever, but hurry and get well. The horses are 

I employed my first conscious minute in| ; ready, the roads are good, and I want to get 

inquiring after my companion, the nurse , you safely on your homeward journey.” 

told me that she had driven the horses into; Then, for the first time, my business came 

Brenton at a gallop. Not knowing about. into my head, and I spoke about it. 

the two roads, she had naturally enough: “Never mind about that,” she said. “It 
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was very seiiesiiohbik of me: ey I Sauaba ve it dade out, it aid not | eailine make 
at your papers, found out what you had‘ much difference whether I got there that 
to do, and did it for you.” } day or not. My uncle thought it did, but 

Seeing my look of astonishment, she added :.; it seems he was wrong; so I need not have 

“Oh, it was easy enough. You see, we compelled you to take an unwelcome com- 
came upon the same business. The gentle-; panion for a sleigh-drive. And now, to 
‘ man whom you had come to see was my : answer your question: If you are satisfied to 
uncle, and he had written me to, be sure } trust your future happiness to a person who 
to be here on the day we arrived, as it was } insists on going where she is not wanted, and 
important that I should sign some papers | ‘ who looks over people’s papers without per- 
in his presence. They were about property } mission, why, Aleck, you can have me.” 
which comes to me when I am twentyone,”} What ensued does not concern anyone 
she explained, “and you had the papers. : but ourselves. 





SANTA BARBARA. 


BY DOCTOR MARY. 


Upon its height, the gray old Mission stands; { A hundred years,the praying monks have watched, 


Above, the mountains rise ; { From alcoves cool and deep, 

Below, a white surf falls on curving sands, ; On orange-orchards, gold and silver thatched, 
And gray rocks etch the skies. } The seasons droop and sleep. 

Upon the sea-line, float the triple isles; : And they have seen upon the Channel-waves 
The Channel flows between ; ; The boats of many lands— 

Against the sky-line, far blue ranges file ; Black lateens furled, canoes of Indian braves, 
And olive summits lean. ; Low barks of Mexic bands, 

The gray old Mission sits above the town ; } And, brightening with their sails the fragrant air 
From its adobe towers, ~ Of this sweet Southern zone, 

Its silvery chime-bells, as of old, ring down The tall ships of their conquerors anchored there, 
To tell the going hours. With starry flags outblown. 


And, as of old, through porch and portal pass ‘ Still, as of old, through porch and portal pass 


The friars, bent and shorn ; The friars, bent and shorn ; 
Their quavering voices, joined in early Mass, « Still, as of old, their voices join at Mass 
Float down the slopes at morn. And haunt the early morn. 


A hundred years, these hoary towers have seen } For,come what may, what forces strong andstrange 


The warm tides rise and fall ; ¢ Flow here from every clime, 
And, from.the pepper-groves of ferny green, The gray walls of the cloister know no change 
Have heard the mock-birds call. ' $ave the slow lapse of time. 
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BY MINNA IRVING. 








THROUGH twilight’s vail, the foemen’s tents If I be hurt, by thy fair hands 
Gleam white upon the plain ; My wounds must all be dressed. 

And there, before the moon comes up, But, if I fall, oh! never take 
The blood shall fall like rain. ? Another to thy breast! 

Already, on the evening wind, ; Again the silver bugle wakes 





The call “To arms!” I hear. The echoes down the dell— 
Lean closer to my bosom, love, I go—to glory or to death! 7 
For parting-time is near. One kiss, sweet love—farewell! 












IN THE EARL’S KEEPING. 


BY GEORGIA GRANT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 264. 


CHAPTER X. { “I wish you could see mamma,” she 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. sighed ; ‘‘ but no one is allowed to do that.” 
HE next day, Bertie; Bertie was not at all sorry to escape the 

went up to London, } interview. He was fond of Lady Ashurst; 
y, where he remained a} but, in the first place, he had a man’s usual 
YZ week. He had not} dread of painful scenes, and then recent events 
®, signified his intention } had so filled his mind with miserable doubts 
to anyone, but had} that he shrank from meeting either the earl 
merely left orders with } or his wife. Besides, he knew her ladyship’s 
the servants to send‘ strength of will, and he was afraid she might 
his mail to his town} ask him to marry Mabel; and though, in his 
address. At the end of the; present state of despair, such a fate seemed as 
sixth day of his sdjourn,; agreeable to him as any other, since every- 
he received a letter from; thing in the world was shrouded in gloom, 
Mabel. yet he could not bear to think of destroying 
“Where have you been, and what has. Henry’s hopes. So he was only too thankful 
become of you?” she wrote. ‘Mamma has} to be spared facing such a difficult position. 
been very ill indeed—we are much alarmed} He left his cousin somewhat cheered by 
about her. Dr. Mayhew is staying with us, assurances that he would be over soon again. 
and to-morrow the great specialist, Dr. Will- : Hardly had he gone, when the earl joined 
iam Spencer, is expected. Papa is hopeless} Mabel. The distinguished physician. had 
and almost distracted; I try to bear up for } arrived, and the two doctors were with Lady 
his sake. I wish you would come over to; Ashurst. Father and daughter sat side by 
see me; Henry is trying to get leave to run} side on a couch, their hands clasped in 
down.” silent anxiety. The minutes seemed like 

After a day of doubt and indecision, Bertie ; hours, they went by so slowly; but at last 
packed his portmanteau and returned home. } sixty of them had dripped musically from 
He would go and comfort Mabel; she needed } the great cathedral-clock on the mantel, 
it, poor child! The morning following his} and Dr. Mayhew appeared in the doorway. 
return, he rode over to the manor. Mabel,; Dr. Spencer had finished his examination, 

















looking pale and anxious, received him. 
She seemed quite consoled by his appear- 
ance, and fairly clung to him. 

“Papa is with mamma—he hardly leaves 


the two physicians had held their consulta- 
tion, and now the family doctor wished the 
earl to hear his colleague’s decision. It was 
briefly expressed. The great man thoroughly 





her; he is looking wretched. I do feel so} agreed with Dr. Mayhew in his diagnosis, 
alone! Of course, everybody is very kind, } approved of everything that had been done, 
constantly sending to inquire; but there is } and could only make some trifling suggest- 
no one I really care to have here, except | ions. And, when the earl asked him for 
Henry. Can’t you stay all the time for; } the truth, he told him frankly that he had 
qmhiles I know papa will be glad to hems very little hope. After which, Dr. Spencer 


you.” 

But this Bertie positively refused to do. 

“T have business which requires me at 
home,”’-he said; adding, however: “TI will 
come over to stay with you as often as I can, 
my. dear Mabel.” 

(326) 


} took some refreshment and departed for 
} London: he could do her. ladyship no good 
by remaining, and a serious case awaited his . 
attention in town. He assured the earl that 
the patient was perfectly safe in the hands 
of Dr. Mayhew. 
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the still darkened sick-room, Lady Ashurst 
raised herself a little on her pillow and 
looked at him keenly. 


“Please send the nurse away; I want to} 


speak to you alone, my good friend,” she said, 
with a touch of pereiaptoriness in her weak ; 
voice; and, when he had complied with her 


request, she asked the question which the } 


doctor had been dreading. 

“What does Dr. Spencer think?” she 
asked. “Is there any hope for me?” 

No need to ask whether this woman was 
strong enough to bear his answer: the beau- 
tiful face was as resolute as ever—nay, even 


have come into it just now. ¢ 

Poor Dr. Mayhew told the difficult truth ; 
gently, tenderly; but he need not have ; 
feared for its effect—his hearer was quite 
calm. All she said was: 

“Thank you, doctor; don’t be troubled. 


There is only one thing I must do: I must § 
It may hasten { 


talk to my husband alone. 


When the family physician returned to ; 
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‘ to her mother’s bed-side. 
more so; a new determination seemed to | 


nent—the one resource of disappointed 
lovers—until the end should come, for the 
sake of Mabel, toward whom he felt a 
genuine brotherly attachment. 

Gazing idly out of the window, Bertie 
{saw a messenger ride rapidly down the 
avenue; and the nurse appeared soon 
afterward, to summon Dr. Mayhew to her 
ladyship. Then, hastily bidding his cousin 
good-bye and refusing all entreaties to wait 


| aad see her father, Bertie hurried away. 
| The earl, however, did not join her; and 


Mabel was left once more alone, to witch 
and wait, in heart-sick weariness, a summons 
She had not long 
to wait. The parting between mother. and 
‘daughter was brief; for the former seemed 
to be growing weaker, and the physician 
‘ hastened the end of the sorrowful scene. 


’ As Mabel was led gently out-of the room 
‘ by her father, Miss Anersley and Mr. Arnold 


;came slowly up the broad staircase. The 
former kissed her friend and passed on 
toward Lady Ashurst’s chamber, while the 


the end; but I must do it now, while I feel ; latter took the astonished Mabel by the 


comparatively strong.” 
A few moments later, husband and wife 
were alone together. She was much the 


stronger of the two, and, when she had} 
comforted him a little, she told him to sit: 


down beside her and hold her hand. 

“T have a story to tell you, Herbert,” 
she began, and her voice sounded quite clear } 
and full. 
possible,” she went on; “but I could not 
die without telling you.” 

There was silence for an instant; the earl 
tightened his clasp of the hand he held. 

“Dear, you need not tell me; I know 
everything,” he whispered, “have known it 
for months.” 

“Everything?” she repeated, faintly. “And 
you can still love me—can forgive me?” 

For answer, he folded his arms tenderly 
about her, as he answered softly: 

“Yes, dear, everything that you could tell 
me, and something more besides.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
MISS ANERSLEY ARRIVES. 
In the meantime, Lady Mabel and the? 


good doctor were alone in the library until 


Bertie entered, He did his best to comfort ' 
his cousin, quietly making up his mind that } 
he would defer his departure for the Conti- 


“T must try to do it as briefly as 


‘hand and drew her into the library. Once 
} there, the clergyman pushed her gently into 
} a chair and sat down beside her. 

“T have something to say to you, my dear 
‘ Lady Mabel, which will greatly surprise you,” 
}he began, more kindly even than was his 
,; wont. “The earl has asked me to explain 
$why he sent for Miss Anersley. My story 
is & long one, and you must have patience 
with me while I tell it. I shall have to go 
back to the very beginning. I do not know 
how much you have been told of your 
mother’s youth; but I suppose you do know 
that she was left an orphan at an early age, 
to the guardianship of an uncle and aunt. 
They were haughty domineering people, who 
had no sympathy with the young and made 
a fetich of family pride. They placed your 
mother at a convent-school in Paris, where 
she remained until she was nearly seventeen. 
While there, she formed an intimacy with 
an American girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
‘ but frivolous young widow. Your mother 
spent her vacations with this friend, and 
at her house became acquainted with Harry 
L’Estrange. His mother was an English- 
woman who had married a Frenchman. He 
was a gay handsome young fellow—worth- 
less, but fot an actual scoundrel. It was 
9 a summer vacation spent with the 
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hatin that young iAtamenieetishe was } After an instants hesitation, the eshdey- 
not more than twenty—persuaded your} man continued: 
mother to consent to a secret marriage with } “About six months ago, the earl received 
him, on the plea that his father wished to}a letter from someone in London, telling 
force him into an alliance with a wealthy } him the whole story. He at once went to 
titled Frenchwoman. No one except her; see the writer, who proved to be a respect- 
school-friend knew of the affair.” able Scotchwoman dying of an incurable 
The clergyman paused a moment for disease. With her had lived a young girl 
breath; but Mabel, pale as death, was { who was supposed to be her niece, and who 
leaning eagerly toward him with wide-open ; now supported herself and her relative by 
eyes, anxiously awaiting his next words. } teaching music in a boarding-school near 
He went on, with a little hesitation: ; London. This supposed niece, the woman 
“They were really married, and, in the told your father, was his wife’s child by her 
autumn, the two girls returned to the first marriage. She gave excellent proofs; 
convent. Just before Christmas, Harry } the earl went to Paris, to Switzerland, and 
L’Estrange was thrown from his _ horse ; established with certainty the truth of the 
while hunting, and instantly killed. The;story. Your great-aunt, as you probably 
news almost overwhelmed the unhappy ; know, died years ago; but this woman had 
girls. They confessed the story to the nuns, ; been ‘er maid. She had in her possession 
who of course could only urge sending for } a number of private letters and documents, 
your mother’s guardian. She came at once, ;} your mother’s marriage-certificate, and the 
and, insisting that secrecy be preserved by } certificate of the child’s birth. She had 
all who knew of the marriage, she hurried ; kept the secret all these years, as much out 
her niece into a secluded spot in Switzer- } of devotion to her mistress, whom she had 
land, where she was ill, unconscious, for} lived with since youth, as for love of money 
weeks. When she recovered, her aunt told —her employer had left her a legacy; but 
her that her child had lived only a few } now she was dying, and she could not bear 
hours, and showed her the little grave on} to leave the~girl alone and unprotected. 
the green hill-side where it was buried.” } She had never liked your mother; I suppose 
Again the speaker paused. “Is this too; that was why she appealed to the earl 
much for you?” he asked, anxiously. ‘instead. She showed him a portrait of 
But Mabel,only shook her head. : Harry L’Estrange, which Lady Ashurst had 
“Please go on,” she whispered, pale but; given into the hands of her aunt, together 
calm, r | with everything relating to the unfortunate 
“Barely seventeen, crushed and almost marriage. Then she brought a picture of 
heart- broken, your mother consented to} her supposed niece; she partly resembled 
keep her unfortunate marriage a secret, her father and partly her mother when a 
and returned to the convent. Her Amer- young girl—ill health has somewhat altered 
ican friend had in the meantime gone back ; Lady Ashurst’s appearance. It seems that 
to the United States, where she died soon your great-uncle had believed the child to 
afterward. On leaving the convent, your ; be dead; his wife had never told him the 
’ 
3 


_mother went to live with her guardians and } truth, fearing that his honorable scruples 


entered society, where she met the earl,; would prove stronger than either his dread 
your father. Her aunt was anxious for the} of gossip or ambitious views for his niece. 
match, and -forbade any confession of the; “The earl would have communicated the 
past. Your mother had been schooled by news to his wife immediately; but, on the 
her guardian into believing her sad romance { very day he received the first letter, the 
a disgrace, and, knowing quite well that the { doctor warned him to avoid any shock, so 





earl’s ideas on the subject of women were ; he determined to wait—for a time, at least. 
rather Quixotic, could not find courage to; He applied to me for advice in regard to 
confide in him before their marriage. After- { providing for his step-daughter till he could 
ward, she could not bear to—he was so’ reveal the truth which the girl herself did 
completely wrapped up in her, so devoted.; not know. The Scotchwoman died, and 
But the strangest part of my story is to} about the same time the young ladies’ school 
come.” was closed, owing to the sudden death of 
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the proprietor. I immediately wrote and 
asked her to come down here as organist; ' 
I hoped in this way to bring about a reve- 
lation of the true state of affairs sooner—” 

Suddenly Lady Mabel spoke. 

“ Then—then—” she gasped, “ Miss Aners- | 
ley is my half-sister !” 

“Yes, yes, my child; don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“J—I am not sure; it is all so sudden.” | 

“Forgive me if I have been too abrupt,” ' 
said Mr. Arnold, apologetically. But Lady | 
Mabel was not even listening; she was try- | 
ing to comprehend everything the minister ‘ 
had said—trying to adjust her mind to this 
new condition of affairs. 

Presently she spoke again. 

“Does Miss Anersley know?” she asked. ' 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Your father } 
became so unhappy under the weight of his 
secret, the first he had never shared with his } 
wife, that he decided he could only ease his 
conscience by telling Miss Anersley the truth ; 
—begging her, for her mother’s sake, to remain } 
silent. She had known but little of her birth, : 
the melancholy of her manner being partly } 


: below, where the two girls, having discussed 
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their relationship in all its aspects, had at 
last fallen silent, clinging to each other with 
a strange sense of nearness in this dark hour. 
Night had gathered, but they dared not go 
to bed—the summons might come at any 
moment. The earl and his trusted physician 
were with Lady Ashurst, who seemed to be 
sinking rapidly. Mr. Arnold had ‘seen the 
countess and gone away ; Bertie had stopped, 
but, learning who were with Lady Mabel, 
had_merely left a message. The hush of 
waiting seemed to have descended on the 
whole household. 

At last, yielding to Miss Anersley’s insist- 
ence, Mabel threw herself on a couch, while 
her new-found relative sat beside her, hold- 
ing her hand and speaking occasionally 
some comforting word. The twelve strokes 
of midnight pealed from the mantel-clock. 
Mabel, who had dropped into a doze, started 
up with a shiver. 

“Are you awake, Gwendolen?” she whis- 
pered. “It sounded like the crack of doom 
—the knell of hope!” 

The other tried to soothe her, as she would 


due to having been brought up under the} a frightened child. Though in reality only 
shadow of a mystery as to her parents, partly ; four years older than her half-sister, she 
to the inbred feeling that she belonged to a} seemed, as far as self-control and dignity 
different rank in life, for she was thoroughly ; went, at least ten. Even her powers of com- 
educated. She was astonished by the earl’s | posure were tested, however; for, glancing 
confession, but cared so little about maintain- } up, she saw the earl standing in the doorway, 
ing her own claim as to acquiesce readily in ; and a sudden chill of despair struck her 
his desire for silence. I did not believe it , heart. 

right, but I could not interfere. Then came; “It is the end!” was her thought. 








this:illness of your mother, When she learned } 
—when she knéw the worst, she began to tell } 
your father her story, and he told her his } 
secret in return. That is why Miss Anersley 


The clergyman’s voice sank into silence, but 
Mabel did not speak. Pale and exhausted, 


But the earl was speaking. What was he 
saying? and why was his face lighted up? 
“ Mabel—children,” he cried, “there is 
hope, after all—there is hope! Your mother 


change for the better—” 
Mabel gave a little cry and leaned eagerly 


is with your mother.” che fallen into a natural sleep; possibly a 
; 


she leaned wearily back in her chair. 


Some minutes, had gone by in silence } 


forward. 
“Forgive me, my dear; I did not mean 


when a figure appeared in the doorway, } to be so abrupt,” said her father, tenderly. 


and a pale, beautiful, tear-stained face } 


looked hesitatingly in. One instant, and 





“You must be very calm and quiet. Remain 
here with Gwendolen—thank God you have 


Lady Mabel sprang up, holding out her} her with you! The doctor and I will stay 


arms with-the cry: “My sister!” Then the ; with your mother and watch.” 


two were sobbing in each other’s arms. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW HOPE. ; 


And he 
} returned to the sick-room, leaving the two 
; girls wide-awake enough now to sit and listen 
} for every sound. 

None came, and two hours of terrible 


ALL was quiet at Scarsby Manor. Stillness suspense passed before Dr. Mayhew entered 


reigned in the sick-room and in the library ' 


to renew their hope. Lady Ashurst was 
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still asleep—a most favorable symptom, he; so I shall leave to-day. You will think it 
believed. If she continued to rest until} odd that I have not bid you good-bye in 
morning, the chances were that she might} person, but I cannot explain. I hope you 
waken refreshed and—saved! The kind} will forgive my seemingly strange conduct. 
physician spoke cautiously. He feared to; “TI may be gone a short or a long time; 
rouse false hopes, and then he had been;I cannot tell. Good-bye, dear—God bless 
so certain of death. Could he now be you! Give my farewells to your father 
certain of life? ; and mother. 

Morning dawned at last, to the tired : “Your affectionate cousin, BERTIE.” 
anxious watchers in the great house; and,; “He is out of his mind!” almost shrieked 
with the first streak of light, expectancy} Lady Mabel. “Just when I had hoped all 
and fear were replaced by hope—sorrow ; would go right with—” 
by a trembling joy which hardly dared; Gwendolen here looked up in amazement, 
rejoice, it was so insecure. The countess and the speaker suddenly paused. 
had wakened, apparently better; there seemed } “What do you mean, Mabel? Who is 
every reason to trust that the tide had: out of his mind?” Miss Anersley asked. 
turned—that the wife and mother might; As yet, no one had given Miss L’Estrange 
recover. ; her new name, and no one outside the house- 

It was still comparatively early when a } hold knew of the real state of affairs; there 
servant brought Lady Mabel a card. It was ' would be time enough for that presently. 
Bertie’s, and on it was scribbled: ; “Whom do I mean?” returned Mabel, 

“The man tells me your mother is better} indignantly, though it seemed doubtful 
—that there is hope. Thank God! I will} whether her listener or someone else had 
not come in.” ; roused the feeling. “Why, Bertie Beau- 

That was all. It seemed a little odd of champ! He is mad—stark mad—a_ fit 
her cousin: he had been so ready to mourn } subject for a lunatic-asylum,” she hurried 
—why could he not rejoice with her? She} on, in her rage. “ Rushing off to the Conti- 





longed to have him share her gladness. ‘nent in this insane fashion.” 


If Miss Anersley had been a comfort to | 
Mabel in her grief, she was as much of a} 
support and solace in her joy, which had } 
not yet reached certainty. The earl was} 
with his wife most of the time, so that } 
Mabel and her new sister were drawn } 
together very closely in the days that} 
followed. She heard from Henry, though | 
he could not come to her. ; 

The strangest thing of all, however, was | 
Bertie’s behavior. He called to inquire 
daily for three successive, mornings, but 
merely left his card. Mr. Arnold, who 
also came every day, had seen nothing of 
him, and, on his third visit, perceiving 
Mabel’s anxiety, and perhaps suspecting 
Miss Anersley’s, though the latter was not 
apparent, he offered to go and see him. 

The next morning, a note in Bertie’s 
writing was handed to Mabel. 

“My dear cousin,” he wrote: “They tell 
me your mother is really out of danger. 
I am so glad! Unexpected circumstances 
cali me abroad at once; I have made all 
my arrangements, and must start as soon 
as possible. I: have only been waiting} 
positive assurance of your mother’s recovery, ’ 





“To the Continent?” demanded Miss 
Anersley. 

Was Mabel mistaken, or was there really 
something approaching consternation in the 
usually even tones? 

“Yes, the Continent,” repeated her lady- 
ship. ; 

“ Really, Mabel, to judge from your excite- 
ment, one would think Mr. Beauchamp has 
gone to Zanzibar! And he is not the favored 
brother, either!” 

Miss Anersley’s tone was one of quiet 
sarcasm. Her hearer, however, was'a woman, 
and she thought she divined the cause of 
the cool answer. What reply Mabel would 
have made was prevented by the appearance 
of the nurse, with a message from Lady 
Ashurst. She was able to see both her 
daughters for a few minutes. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. ARNOLD VISITS BERTIE. 

Ir was about three o’clock of that same 
day when Mr. Arnold found himself not far 
from his friend’s residence, and determined 
to call. He had been too busy to get to 
the manor, but was expecting to go there 
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in vite evening. rp “e willied up the Wilde | 


ems 


“A note?” ccichithdios the clergyman. 


avenue leading to Beauchamp Towers, a great } “Then you didn’t bid her good-bye either! 


Elizabethan house, he looked thoughtfully | 


at the noble old oaks which lined the way, 
and sighed a little. 
favor this lucky young wight, who did not 
even appreciate his advantages. 


As he neared the house, he saw Bertie’s : 


phaeton standing in front of the door. 


Inside sat the groom, solemn and imper- } 


turbable as ever; and yet—could it have 
been fancy?—Mr. Arnold caught a gleam 


of pleasure on the stolid face, apparently 


called forth by his appearance. 


While he was speculating on this, one of | 
the great doors swung open and Bertie came | 
out, looking all equipped for traveling, and ; 


wearing an air of great haste. 
Astonishment slowly overspread Mr. 
Arnold’s features. What did this mean? 


“Why, how do you do, old fellow? Just | 


in time—glad to see you—wondered if you 


didn’t intend to come!” cried Bertie, per- } 


ceiving his visitor. 

“What are you talking about? And} 
where are you going?” burst out the | 
clergyman, in amazement. 

“T am going to take a run on the Conti- | 
nent,” was the nonchalant reply. “ Didn’t | 
you get the note I sent, begging you to call | 
here before three, as I hadn’t time to go 
over myself?” 

“Why didn’t you send sooner? I haven’t 


been near my lodgings since I ate my break- } 


fast; you know, I frequently remain out all 


day. I begin to think you didn’t want to} 


see me—” 

“Nonsense!” returned Bertie, laughingly ; 
though his face, now that his friend had time 
to scrutinize it, did not appear in keeping with 
his gay words and manner. Then, taking out 
his watch, he went on: “I have a little time ; 
to spare; come in for a while.” 

The two men were soon seated in Bertie’s 
smoking-room, and then Mr. Arnold said: 

“You may think it’s none of my business, 


my dear boy; but what on earth are you | 


rushing off for, in this headlong style? | 
Something has gone wrung—Lady Mabel 
was right.” 

“ Mabel ?” 


“Yes; she thought yesterday it was very 


strange you hadn’t been in to see her—” 
“Oh, I wrote a note explaining things, 
to-day,” interrupted Bertie, lightly. 


Something must be very wrong. Can’t I 


}help you?” 
Everything seemed to } 


The tone was pleading almost to tender- 

/ness, but Bertie only answered: 

“What absurd notion have you got in 
your head, old fellow? I haven’t said there 
; was anything. I am in a big hurry, that’s 

all. Business—business—” 

; “Then you did not see Miss Anersley?” 

} Mr. Arnold asked, without waiting for Bertie 

to finish. He could not rid his mind of the 

} impression that his friend’s departure was 

in some way connected with that young lady. 

Could she have refused him? Did he know 

of the changed condition of affairs? Hardly, 

since he had not been inside the manor since 

: Miss Anersley’s arrival there. 

“T regret to say I did not have that 
pleasure,” replied Mr. Beauchamp, in a tone 
; 80 elaborately civil that the other’s suspicions 
were strengthened. 

For a single instant, a terrible temptation 
s assailed the young ascetic; then he put it 
‘aside. He must come to an understanding 
; with his friend. 

; “Bertie,” he began, hesitatingly, “we 
| talked to each other very frankly once about 
Miss Anersley; can’t you be frank with me 

i I thought you meant to woo, and, 

} 


if you could, win that young lady. Have 
you changed your mind?” 
“T—believe I have,” answered Bertie, 
} icily. 
“You have not heard of the change in 
} her fortunes; it cannot be any Quixotism 
, about that, which has altered your determi- 
nation,” said the clergyman, half meditat- 
} ively, half inquiringly. 
} “What do you mean? What change in 
her fortunes are you talking about?” inquired 
Bertie, in astonishment. “TI know of none.” 
“Of course, at present it is not generally 
> known, but I may tell you without breach 
‘of confidence: you would certainly have 
heard it, if ‘you had gone in to see them at 
the manor.’ 
; “For heaven’s sake, explain yourself! 
| What do you mean?” asked Bertie, impa- 
} tiently. “What would I have heard?” 
“That Gwendolen Anersley is Lady Ash- 
urst’s daughter by a first marriage, of which 
; you never heard.” 
} There was absolute silence for a moment. 
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Bertie’s face was a study; he looked at his } 
friend dazedly. 
“T suppose that accounts for her being | 
at the manor lately,” he murmured. “I won- ; 

dered a little.” 

Perceiving his bewilderment, Mr, Arnold 
proceeded to tell the story as briefly and 
collectedly as possible. His listener was ; 
speechless. When the narrative was entirely | 
finished, the young man spoke. 

“Arnold,” he said, “I have been a fool, 
I suppose—a madman; le: me confess to | 
you what I can to no other being—you will 
hold it sacred.” And then he gave an} 
account of the wretched fortnight he had | 
passed, and of his miserable suspicions. 

These latter the clergyman was able to 
dispel. The note was written by the earl, 
begging Miss Anersley to meet him on the 
cliffs, when he at last determined to tell her 
the truth. As the confidant of all parties, 
the speaker knew everything connected with 
the matter. In the light of this new reve- 
lation, Bertie’s doubts vanished, but his | 





ordinary light-heartedness did not return. 

“TI did not speak to her of my love when } 
she was poor and friendless; do you suppose 
I can do so now that she has position and ; 
even wealth?” he said, bitterly. } 

“T will try and arrange that,” the other | 
answered, “if you will give up this foolish | 
trip and stay at home.” 

Bertie wrung his friend’s hand; he could | 
not trust himself to reply. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY A3HURST IS SATISFIED. 
THE following morning, Mr. Arnold called 
at the manor. 








ae 


}soon got over his embarrassment. Even 
Gwendolen showed a cordiality greater than 
she ever had before. 

The days that succeeded were delightful 





ones. Mabel’s cup of joy was filled to over- 


flowing by the. arrival of Henry, who had 
obtained leave at last. Mr. Arnold found 
: an opportunity to let Gwendolen know of 
‘the interview between himself and Bertie, 
‘in which the latter had long before avowed 
his determination to try and win her; and 
the anxious suitor might have been glad 


; of the friendship between the two, for the 


clergyman’s words carried conviction to the 
girl, and, when a little later Mr. Beauchamp 
found .courage to tell her of his love, she 
lent a willing ear to his story. 

Bertie’s request for her elder daughter's 
hand reconciled Lady Ashurst to the younger’s 
losing him. As for the earl, he only said to 
Mabel: 

“My dear child, of course I would rather 
it had. been you; but, since that could not 
be, Iam content with whatever is for your 
best happiness.” 

Mr. Beauchamp made his brother a hand- 
some provision, and Mabel was at last openly 
; betrothed to the gallant young soldier, with 
the understanding that in two years Henry 
should sell out, and they could be married. 

Lady Ashurst’s health was better than it 
; had been for years, and she and her husband 
were once more happy in mutual confidence 
as well as loye. 

Mr. Arnold still continued his work, and 
remained always a close friend of the whole 
family. 

Gwendolen and Bertie were married in the 
spring. She confessed to him that she had 
struggled hard not to care for him, because 








his mind,” he announced, in the course of: Bertie told her everything, with but one 
conversation; whereat Mabel was visibly ; exception—and that was of the wretched 
delighted, though Miss Anersley said nothing. } days of suspicion which he had endured 


“ { have persuaded your cousin to change of the disparity in their positions, In return, 





A little later, the young gentleman himself } 
appeared, looking shamefaced. Everybody } 
seemed glad to see him, however, so he! 


while the secret. of her birth had been 
In THE EArw’s KEEPING. 
[THE END.] 
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TO-DAY. 


MAKE a firm-built gate of trust 
Around to-day ; 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And within it stay. 


Look not through the sheltering bars, 
Anxious for the morrow; 

God will help in all that comes, 
Be it joy or sorrow. 
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Tue Chrysoberyl, also callgd Cymophane, ; There are two kinds of the substance calle? 
is found chiefly in rounded pieces of a green- ; turquoise: one is a stone called calaite, and 
ish color and somewhat opalescent ; it is also ; found chiefly in Persia, where it is in high 
found crystallized in prismatic forms, cleav- ; estimation ; the other is a fossil bone, colored 
able parallel to their sides. It is composed ; by phosphate of iron or carbonate of copper. 
of alumina, silica, lime, and oxide of iron. } The latter is liable to change in color. The 
It is chiefly procured from Brazil and Ceylon. } turquoise is cut spheroidal, and appears to 
It has a particular play of light, and is so ; most advantage when surrounded with brill- 
extremely hard that it has been sometimes iants or pearls. It is from the size of a pin’s 
mistaken for diamond. } head to that of an almond. Malachite is 

Hyacinto.—This stone is sometimes, } sometimes sold for turquoise. 
though rarely, of a brilliant appearance; The Tourmaline is occasionally used in 
and color; but it is also beautiful when } jewelry. Common tourmaline is black and 
orange-red, yellow, brown, or gray. When } opaque, but there is a transparent precious 
deprived of its color by heat, it is said to kind, which is red, green-blue, or pink, and 
have been sold for diamond. The best are} is often sold for other stones. One of the 
from Ceylon. The zircon of Norway appears } most remarkable properties of the tourmaline 
to be nearly the same mineral. The com-} is its becoming electric by heat or friction. 
position, which varies somewhat in different { The crystals of the common tourmaline are 
places, is the earth called zircon, silica, and } often large, and are seldom employed by the 
oxide of iron. The form of its crystals is } jeweler. 
an octohedron. Except when unusua'ly} The Moonstone is a variety of feldspar 
fine, this stone is not highly esteemed, being ; called adularia, and is beautifully trans- 
often full of flaws. The jargon of Ceylon lucent, of a milky color, having a slight 
seems to be a transparent colorless variety ; pearly lustre sometimes amounting to iri- 
of this gem; but it is of little value. ’ deseence. which contrasts agreeably with 

CHRYSOPRASE.—This stone is rather rare} the delicate bluish tint of the stone, whence 
and is of a cloudy pale-green color, having} its name. It is used for ear-drops and rings, 
a pretty appearance. It is translucent and } and, when fine, sells for a high price. The 
is nearly allied to the chalcedonies and ; best come from Ceylon. It consists of silica, 
carnelians; like them, it is never cut into ' alumina, lime, and potash. 
facets, but is used for large bracelets,; Garnet is a common mineral, though beau- 
brooches, seals, etc. jal specimens called the precious garnet, 

CHRYSOLITE OR PERIDOT.—This is a stone ; or almandine, are classed with gems. They 
found in voleanic rocks, and, though of a} are usually of a deep-red. What are called 
pretty color—brownish, yellowish, or various | Oriental are brought from Sirian in Pegu, 
shades of yreen—it has little brilliancy.’ and are often improperly called Syrian 
It is not much used in jewelry. It is} garnets. They appear to be the carbuncle 
sometimes made into necklaces, but is} of the ancients. There is also the Bohemian 
scarcely harder than glass, being scratched | garnet, which is the pyrope of some min- 
by the file. It consists of magnesia, silica, | eralogists. There is also the malachite or 
and oxide of iron. : black. garnet, found in volcanic rocks and 

The Turquoise is rare and much in request. ' worked into necklaces. Garnet consists of 
Being opaque, it is destitute of the lustre { silica, alumina, lime, and oxide of iron. 
which distinguishes most of the precious The primary form of the crystals is the 
gems, and does not admit of a very high; rhombic dodecahedron. Garnets are hard 
polish; but. its color is a fine celestial-blue. enough to scratch quartz, and, of course, 
(333) 
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much harder than praen ‘Mined sii coun- { | dines hun’ Sod, Volts: i green, etc. In fine 
terfeits may be easily distinguished by means ' specimens, inst colors are intensely bright 
of a file. and beautiful; sometimes the stones exhibit 
Rock-CrysTaL: TRANSPARENT QUARTZ, {| only one color. The gem is always cut 
—This stone is often quite colorless; some- | hemispherical and is often full of flaws, 
times, though rarely, it is yellow like topaz. , which, strange to say, only add to its beauty 
The form of quartz is usually a six-sided ; by incresaling the brilliancy of the colors, 
prism, ending in a six-sided pyramid, or When fine, the precious opal is of great 
modified by having some of the angles } value. Common opal has not any iridescent 
truncated. In quartz crystals, faint lines } play of color. The red opal is called girasole. 
called strie may be seen, at right angles | Chalcedony, Agate, and Carnelian are 
to the sides, which serve to distinguish them } stones of the same varieties. Chalcedony 
from the crystals of other substances of ; is a very pure flint, though not transparent, 
nearly a simiiar form, but which have strie } being tinged more or less with a milky hue. 
parallei to the length of the sides. There’ When this stone has in it various curved 
are some of a light brown, called smoky | parallel lines of white or some other color, 
quartz, as in cairngorm stones used for seals, ; it is called agate. Fortification agates are 
so named from being found on a hill of} those which have zigzag parallel bands, 
that name in Scotland. Rock-crystal, when ; generally of white and gray, resembling 
colorless, is worked into many forms for } fortifications. In the centre of these agates, 
different purposes. Large pieces are cut} rock-crystal and amethysts are sometimes 
for the glasses of spectacles called pebble } found. Instead of bands, there are often 
spectacles, and they are less easily scratched minute metallic crystallizations resembling 
than glass. The stone called cat’s-eye is a mosses, and then the stones are termed moss- 
variety of rock-crystal enclosing amianthus; ; agates. The onyx is a variety where the 
it is of a light-gray color, and presents a} bands of different colors are straight; it 
peculiar luminous appearance, resembling ; consists of several flat layers, whereas, in 
the eye of the animal from which it receives } the agate, these layers are curved. Car- 
its name. A very rare variety is of dark- nelians are nearly allied to chalcedonies, 
green. It is usually cut hemispherical. } but are of a reddish color. Agates, chal- 
The amethyst of modern mineralogists is cedonies, and carnelians are very hard and 
merely a violet-colored quartz or rock-crystal ; ; ; > take a fine polish. 
but what has been called Oriental amethyst } ; Pearls are both precious and highly prized. 
among Jewelers is a violet-colored sapphire, } } They are calcareous bodies, of the same 
which is a stone of great beauty and value. } nature as mother-of-pearl, only purer, found 
The color of the common amethyst is purple, } in the inside of certain shells, particularly 
of various shades and degrees of intensity;}a large one called the pearl-oyster. The 
those of the deepest are the most precious, ; pearl-shell, the inside lining of which con- 
yet the depth of the tint varies greatly, } stitutes mother-of-pearl, is only found in 
being in some scarcely perceptible; then } warm climates. The shell sometimes grows 
the stone is scarcely of any.more value than} to the size of seven or eight inches in 
rock-crystal. } diameter, is of a flattened and round shape, 
AVENTURINE.—This stone is both beau- | brown on the outside, while the inside is 
tiful and curious. It is like a translucent entirely covered with mother-of-pearl. These 
crystal, having what looks like gold-dust ; ; pearls are found either loose in the body 
interspersed through it; but these sparkling ; of the animal, or attached to the side of the 
grains are nothing but mica, the stone itself | shells. They are supposed to be concretions 
consisting of quartz. The sun-stone is a? of calcareous matter arising from some irreg- 
lovely variety of this class, possessing a . ; ularity or disease in the animal. Though 
bright flame-like color. ; pearls are found of the largest size and 
The Opal is a very pure kind of flint,; greatest beauty and most abundantly in the 
differing: from chalcedony mostly in lustre ' shells we have mentioned, yet they are not 
and color. There are two kinds of opals— } confined to these entirely. Common oysters 
the precious and common ; the former show- } and muscles often contain small pearls 
ing a great play of prismatic or iridescent ‘ which are sometimes valuable. 

















THE WATCH OF BIG HEART LODE. 


BY M. G. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF ‘‘OBLIVION,’’ ETC. 
 § 

T was a mystery how the 

least suspicion of the 

“find” ever got out. 

At least, Dirke Tarle- 

ton pronounced it so, 


ation. After the first flush of irritation had 
passed, they were fain to admit that it 
hardly looked reasonable to suppose a man 
so bereft of discretion, even by liquor, as to 
invite the public to step in and share the 
results of his own luck and labor. Dirke’s 
at first. He had been } emphatic denial had weight, moreover, for 
down to Gritbank City ; he was known to be a man above bearing 
for supplies, and re- false witness, even in his own favor. It was 
turned to camp in a} provoking—more, it might be disastrous. 
very bad temper, with } The very least indiscretion in regard to ore 
the news that there} would usually result in a’ premature boom 
was an impression afoot in Gritbank that} and influx of humanity eager to share profits 
the outfit had struck ore in the Big Heart ; and inaugurate a system of long division. 
region. The other men—there were four } With the riff-raff of half the mining-camps 
partners in the mining-venture—considered } in Arizona descending on the mountain-side, 
it a mystery that would admit of explana-; like buzzards on a battle-field, and pre- 
tion. The mistake they had made, they ' empting right and left, there would be an 




















declared, had been in lumping in with a 
man who could not keep his mouth shut, 
drunk or sober. “A dumb dog was a sure 
dog,” they said. Dirke could be dumb 
enough, and therefore sure enough, when 
sober; but—at this point, Will Ramsey 
crooked his elbow, lifted his hand to his 
lips with a significant gesture, and spread 
abroad his arms as though taking the whole 
world into his confidence. 


end to the snug little scheme of monopoly 
which the men had elaborated around the 
camp-fire that night when Dirke and Will 
Ramsey, detailed to replenish the larder, had 
come into camp, empty-handed as to meat, 
but white with excitement, and reported a 
bigger find than any of the four had ever 
dreamed of. 

“T wouldn’t have had it get out for fifty 


’thousand dollars cash—not yet awhile,” 











But Dirke stoutly denied that the rumor } fretted Conway, a raw-boned fellow from 
had its origin in any indiscretion of his. Yow mountains of Virginia. “ We ain’t ready 
He had not been other than his own man } for a boom yet. Thar’s work to be done 
for five months; that he would swear to} an’ men to be handled, on the quiet, afore 
on a stack of Bibles as high as Big Heart} the time comes for racketin’. If once that 
Mountain, if need were. His last regular ; infernal rushin’ business sets in, ’t will be 
spree, at the Castro hacienda in the valley | ‘pull Dick, pull devil.’ We may clear hide 
of San Gabrial, antedated the discovery of an’ tallow, but we’ll be forced to sheer the 
the lode a good two months. Since then, meat. It’s a doggoned shame, arter all cur 
knowing his weakness, he had eschewed } work an’ trouble!” 
liquor in excess, in justice to himself as; “’Tis so!” echoed Tom Smith, a native 
well as to his. partners. Did they take him; Arizonian. “And we-all aimin’ to keep 
‘for a fool, to cut his own throat by giving } dark all around, too. It’s a fool trick, to 
away the secret of the lode? Added to} trust an outside man. If he gets wind 0’ 
which, had not he been the first to discover | any sort o’ racket, he’ll nose an’ trail till he 
that the find was suspected? And would } runs it to earth, same asa p’inter-dog. And 
not knowledge of the suspicion give them } that ain’t the worst: he’ll give tongue all 
a show to get ahead of it? along the line, an’ get together a pack in 

The pertinence of these queries made the ’ less’n no time. No outside fellow ain’t to 





other men pause and reconsider the situ- | be trusted. What he can’t get into himself, 
VoL. XCVIII—18. 
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he’ll try his level best to spoil for everybody} Tarleton, a good-natured fellow in the 


else. A baby ought to have sense enough 


to ketch on to that.” He threw an aggress- 
ively rebukeful glance at Dirke Tarleton. 

That worthy reached over for a brand 
from the camp-fire and applied its lighted 
end to his pipe, drawing the smoke up 
slowly and letting it escape through his 
nostrils, 

“T know a fooler trick ’en that.” 

His tone was nettled. 

“ What?” 

It was Smith who put the question. 

“To trust a woman,” 

“Who's done it?” 

Dirke cast a significant glance at Will 
Ramsey. He could diagnose a case as well 
as another man, and irritation had sharp- 
ened his perception, Ramsey was a married 
man, although the fact seemed to be tacitly 
ignored, and Tarleton knew that there was 
communication between him and his wife; 
not frequent or continuous, it was true, since 
circumstances scarcely favored rapid inter- 
change of letters, but still communication 
whenever it was possible. The woman lived 
in a town about an hour’s ride from Grit- 
bank. Dirke had mailed a letter or two to 
her himself, to accommodate Ramsey, when 
he had gone down for supplies. Will might 
be as guiltless of indiscretion as he knew 
himself to be; but he was in a position 
which should have aroused suspicion as 
readily. Women were as beguiling as 
whisky, and quite as frequently the cause 
of a man’s undoing. They had been quick 
enough to point at the gap in his fence; 
but it had not seemed to suggest itself to 
them that Will Ramsey’s was fully as 
insecure. 

This turning of the tables took Ramsey 
bv surprise. He was a handsome young 
fellow, a gentleman by birth as well as 
breeding. He never talked of his wife, 
save in that which he considered suitable 
company, and scarcely realized that the 
men about him knew that he had one. 
To have her name brought into their talk 
displeased him, and Dirke’s suggestion 
evoked a rejoinder sharp enough to con- 
vince the men that the subject better be 
approached delicately from that side, and 
also to make them absolutely certain that 
Ramsey had confided to his wife the story 
of the find. 








main, grinned and let the matter drop, 
He had vindicated himself and shifted the 
blame to other shoulders, which was all 
he wanted in that direction. Things more 
important pressed upon their notice. What 
they had now to consider was how best 
to divert public curiosity and enterprise 
until such time as they should elect for 
inviting both into a channel of their own 
preparing. Almost any rumor would start 
a mining-rush, and, if one should set in 
toward Big Heart Mountain, as was not 
unlikely, it behooved them to have things 
in readiness to dam it back or guide it 
aside. They must be up and doing. 

The plan they finally decided upon was 
simple. For weeks previous to the discovery 
of the lode, they had been at work in a 
cafion about two miles below their present 
camp,.and. with some. hope, since there 
were surface-indications of sufficient promise 
to mislead most prospectors. They had 
staked out claims and done considerable 
digging in this place, and now decided to 
resume work there with deceitful appear- 
ances of enthusiasm, so that, should the 
threatened invasion take place, it might be 
beguiled into a vain quest, and, if possible, 
disgusted. All trace of the real mine must 
be carefully obliterated; for prowling pros- 
pectors, with keen noses for ore, would 
infest all the region round a mining-camp 
for a radius of miles. All work in the 
lode would have to be done surreptitiousiyv 
and under cover of darkness. When they 
reached this point, the men glanced about 
and then at each other, and were fain to 
admit that the job in hand would be 
difficult. It had been winter when they 
had come to the place, and camping with- 
out good shelter quite impossible; they had 
run up a log shanty, with a stick chimney 
and rough bunks at the sides for sleeping: 
places. The ground outside was littered 
with chips from the building and winter 
wood-cutting, and trampled; there was 2 
regular path worn to the spring, and another 
to the hole in the hill-side which formed 
the entrance to the mine, and there were 
piles of tail-ends and grit and rubbish about. 
The prospects for restoring the place to a 
sylvan wilderness within a limited period 
were gloomy. Tom Smith voiced the general 
impression. 
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“A gander wouldn’t be fooled by nothin’ 
we could do,” he asserted, “much less a 
razor-edged miner. The first fellow that 
comes along will lay his fingers to his nose 
and ram his tongue in his cheek. Covering 
up tracks here would be too thin. We've 








worked keerless, not counting on the thing 
getting out, you see. Knocking down the 
shanty and cleaning up here won’t work ; 
wuth a cent.” 3 

“We'll have to give up the camp in the 
cafion, then, an’ tucker out ’thout no foolin’,” 
observed the Virginian. “Men don’t bunk 
two miles from work, ’cept’n’ they’ve got 
families, ’specially in the summer-time.” 
An idea flashed simultaneously into the 
minds of the four men—or, more accurately, 
was generated in the mind of one and passed 
to the others like an electric current. 

“If thar was some excuse—wives or sick 
chil’n—anything squar an’ reasonable, to 
account for the shanty bein’ over here ’stid 
o’ yonder,” suggested Conway, and paused. 

“A woman would hinder fellows bunkin’ 
in too free an’ spyin’ round. Permiscuous 
hospitality ain’t looked for in a lady, an’ 
roughs don’t show up much in thar diggin’s 
—sort o’ shy of ’em, like.” Smith spoke 
impersonally and gazed into the distance. 
“It’s a pretty place enough—an’ healthy,” 
he added, after a moment. 

“A fam’ly has to be looked after, ’special 
whenst they’ve come to a lonesome place 





in the mountains for thar health an’ thar 
owner’s society. Somebody would always 
have to be around, a-doin’ for ’em an’ takin’ 
keer. A sight o’ licks might be slipped into 
any ‘job on hand, between whiles. Rushers 
are tarnation smart; but, if the shanty was 
run back to the hill-side, with a lean-to for 
men-folks, an’ the minin’-truck got out 0’ 
sight, the snap might work for a couple 
o’ months; an’, after that, let drive who will 
—twould be the capitalists’ business, not 
our’n.” 

Dirke’s voice was eager, and the eyes of 
all the men were on Will Ramsey. 

Will said nothing. He felt that pressure 
was being brought to bear on him. He 
glanced about hesitatingly. It was a rough 
place, and his companions were rough; but 
a woman—a lady—would be perfectly safe 
among them: more than safe, she would be 
cared : for with the chivalry the creature 





feminine always evokes in places where she 





is a rara avis. It would only be for a few 
weeks, and his wife was a plucky woman. 
She would willingly put up with hardship 
;at any time for the pleasure of being with 
him, and he felt sure that her ‘willingness 
would be increased when she should be 
made to comprehend the interests at stake. 
He owed something to his partners, too; 
since, in all probability, it had been through 
some indiscretion of his wife’s that this 
issue had been brought about. 

“T’ve a good mind to fetch my wife up 
for a month or so,” he announced, quite as 
though the idea had originated with himself. 
“Tt’s as hot as blazes in town, she writes,. 
and the baby is sort of wilted. Mountain-air 
will do ’em both good, rush or no rush: My 
wife can keep to the shanty and look to 
things, while we chip in and fool the public. 
Even if nobody comes, and we are scaring 
at shadows, no harm can come of her being 
here awhile.” 

The men looked pleased, and an atmos- 
phere of heartiness diffused itself. When 
a man set himself to mend a mis-lick, ‘it 
showed the right sort of feeling and was all 
that could be expected of him. True part- 
ners kept in stroke, and then the boat went 
ahead without yawing. 

“The lode couldn’t have no better protec- 
tion ’en a woman’s petticoats,” Tarleton 
declared. “They beat shootin’-irons all to 
flinders.” 

“Tt’s doubling the force when thar’s a 
baby,” laughed Tom Smith, “’specially a 
girl-baby. I’ve know’d one rule a whole 
camp, in my time—rough lot o’ fellows, too. 
Curly-pate had ’em all under, though, from 
fore to fetlock. A scrap o’ humanity no 
bigger’n your doubled-up fist she was, too. 
It was comical.” 

“Will your wife come?” 

It was Conway who put the question. 

Of course she will,” Tarleton struck in, 
taking the words out of Ramsey’s mouth. 
“Ain’t her husband in a fix, and ain’t that 
baby needin’ mountain-air? What do you 
take her for? It’s a mighty poor hen won’t 
scratch for her own gang.” 

Then they fell to discussing ways and 
means with practical acumen and the eager- 
ness born of a necessity felt to be pressing. 
And so energetic were they in pushing for- 
ward their scheme that, within a fortnight, 
Mrs. Will Ramsey found herself, to her 
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surprise and amusement, duly installed in {to comprehend the expediency of helpless- 


a couple of chairs, in the capacity of watch- 
dog to the Big Heart Lode. 

The three men left in charge had made 
good use of their time. The shanty stood 
on a small plateau, a sort of broad shelf 
high up on the mountain-side, which rose 
sheer behind it, like the back to a bracket. 
It was rough and rocky, with fissures here 
and there, and scrub-oak bushes, and twisted 
trees that clung in crevices and writhed 
against bowlders, like cripples leaning against 
a house-side for support. Below the shelf, 





_the mountain was. better wooded, and sloped 


gradually for miles, until it ran out into a 
plain and lost itself in simple undulations. 
To the right, two miles away, was the cafion 
which the miners hoped to use as a cul-de-sac 
for predatory enterprise. There was a trail 


the shanty, with her baby, a camp-bed, and ; ness upon occasions, and the assistance it is, 


both morally and physically, to those of the 
stronger sex, to realize their responsibilities 
toward women. She was pretty too, and 
had dainty womanly ways and considerable 
insight into character. 

For ten days after her arrival, matters 
went on quietly, The men worked in relays, 
two in the cafion and two in the lode, the 
development of which was forcing hopes 
higher day by day. Of its richness, there 
could be no question; and the men were 
only desirous of getting a fuller idea of its 
extent, before inviting the attention of bona- 
fide capitalists. A month or even a fortnight 
more of quiet investigation, and then two 
of the company might depart for Prescott 
and put things in training. With the goal 
so close, the men began to grow restless; 


leading down to it from the shanty, which }a subdued but intense excitement pulsed 
the men took pains to make as tortuous as ; through them, which seemed to communi- 
possible. The plateau itself was like a tiny ; cate itself to the very atmosphere. Then 


park, covered with deer-grass and studded ; 
with timber. All unsightliness in the way } 
of dirt-heaps had been removed, and it | 
looked a pretty enough place for a summer- ; 
resort. 

The shanty, which stood close to the hill- 
side, had been enlarged by a log lean-to, ; 
which concealed the entrance to the mine 
and was divided into two rooms with red- 
wood slabs. One was for the Ramsey family, 
and the other—a dark little cuddy, of a few } 
feet wide—formed the new avenue to the } 
lode,, The outer room was for general utility 
and a sleeping-apartment for the other men. 
It was roughly floored with slabs, and had 
at one end.a wide chimney and rock hearth, 
whereon a fire of brushwood smoldered con- 
stantly; for the altitude was great and the 
nigbts chill, even in the summer. The door- 
ways into the inner rooms were innocent of 
doors; but Mrs. Ramsey speedily rigged up 
curtains of gayly-colored calico, a supply 
of which she had brought with her. She 
cushioned the benches also, and re-arranged 
the bunks so that they might present a more 
sightly appearance; and she took down all 
the hunting-trophies—deer, bear, and skins 
of other. beasts—which she found tacked to 
the outside walls, and put them to nobler 
uses. 

She was a bright little woman—trim, 
sourageous, and capable—but wise enough 











the plot began to thicken. 

One night, Tom Smith, one of the cafion- 
detail, came up the mountain with the report 
that two strange miners had come into camp 
and eaten dinner with them. They claimed to 
hail last from Brandywine, a town an hour's 
ride from Gritbank, and represented them- 
selves as out of work and abroad prospecting 
on their own hook. They had been friendly 
and civil-spoken and seemed much interested 
in the camp, casting knowing glances about, 
asking leading questions, and displaying the 
frank curiosity about the affairs of other 
people which is considered no breach of 
manners among frontiersmen. Tarleton’ and 
Smith had been accessible enough, taking 
this to be the first running of the shad, 
with lots more behind. They had talked 
discouragingly of their own prospects in 
the cafion; but, when the strangers had 
suggested chipping-in partners and the 
whole outfit moving farther north to try 
their luck, had declined—whereat the men, 
evidently expecting it, had grinned and 
finally had taken themselves off. Dirke had 
remained in the cafion, to await their return 
—for return they assuredly would—and 
Smith had slipped up the mountain, to 
inform the others that the Philistines might 
be upon them almost any day now. 

After consultation, in which Mrs, Ramsey 
took a share, it was decided that they had 
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no more time to lose, and must rest content } 
with the knowledge of the lode already in } 
their possession. The preservation of their 
secret was parrowing down to an affair of 
days, every hour of which was precious. 
They must put the mine on the market 
without delay, and drive the best bargain 
that they could. In order to do this, one 
of their number must repair to Prescott 
at once, to ensnare capitalists and fetch 
them or their representatives back with him. 
The choice for this important mission fell 
by unanimous consent on Ramsey, who was 
a man of good address, with connections in 
Prescott and a general backing of respect- 
ability which -would materially increase the 
chances for successful negctiation. Smith 
and Tarleton would play out the cafion- 
game, while Conway—an elderly man, taci- 
turn and responsible—would take charge of 
the cabin and its valuable contents. 

For about a week after Ramsey’s departure, 
nothing whatever occurred. The men kept 
to their arrangement, and all intercourse 
between the cabin and the camp was carefully 
avoided. The trip to Prescott could be accom- 
plished in ten days, they calculated, barring 
accidents: three for the journey down, four 
for negotiations, and three for the return. It 
might be done in less time, with luck; but it 
was as well to give expectation a margin. 
Since the visit of the two strangers, no evi- 
dence of outside interest had manifested itself; 
but the feeling was strong that events were 
lurking around the corner and preparing to 
pounce upon them. : 

Which feeling was fully justified by the 
fact that, for upward of a fortnight, every 
movement of theirs had been watched by 
a half-breed and reported to a little gang 
of roughs secreted in a neighboring cafion. 
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Mrs. Ramsey kept a tally of the days, 
with a bit of chalk, on a smooth place on 
one of the redwood logs; and, as she added 
one mark after another, began to hope that 
the excitement would evaporate harmlessly. 
Playing sentinel for the mine was well 
enough in piping times of peace; but she 
felt no martial stirrings of the soul, and 
confessed to herself, without shame or reser- 
vation, that she would vastly prefer a flash 
in the pan to any more serious discharge, 
glory or no glory. 





Six white marks stood on the log, chron- 
icling six eventless days; and the young 
woman added a seventh, as she stirred up 
the breakfast-fire, with quite a feeling of 
exultation. Three more days—perhaps less 
—and they would be out of the woods, she 
said, and blithely set about making the 
coffee. Conway did the heaviest of the 
cooking; but Mrs. Ramsey always insisted 
on helping him with the ornamental part— 
the coffee-making and table and dishes. 
The morning was wet and rainy, with a raw 
east wind which had a biting edge, despite 
the summer season. The rain-clouds hung 
low and discharged themselves in a per- 
sistent drizzle, fine as mist, but more pene- 
trating. It continued without intermission 
the entire day; but, toward evening, the 
wind shifted to another quarter, the clouds 
began to hurry before it, and there was 
promise of clear weather after night-fall. 

Conway had split up a lot of redwood into 
bits like kindling-wood, so that a little fire 
might be kept going without trouble. The 
dampness made it a necessary precaution, 
for the baby was worrying through two 
specially obstinate jaw-teeth and required 
careful looking-after. The confinement to 
the house, even for a day, was hard on her; 
for, when the sun shone, there was much 
outside to distract a baby’s mind and make 
her forget her troubles. She was a winsome 
little maid of eighteen months, and pretty, 
with soft dark curls that would cling 
ensnaringly around caressing fingers, and 
a pair of blue eyes that showed between 
dark lashes like bits of clear sky between 
storm-clouds. She could walk with interest- 
ing uncertainty, and lisp disjointed syllables, 
and was a veritable daughter of Eve; for, 
when the difficulties of dentition allowed 
her time for other matters, she would display 
blandishments and coquetries for the allure- 
ment and subjugation of every man who 
came within her reach. 

Two days had passed without news from 
the camp; the silence seemed, to the cabin- 
inmates, ominous, and Conway was growing 
restless. As night came on, he stood about 
outside the door, as though watching and 
listening. The drizzle had ceased, and in 
a little while there would be moonlight; 
already the distance was silvered with pale 
rays, against which the shoulder of a neigh- 
boring mountain loomed dark and gigantic. 
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Conway rested his hands on each side of 
the door-frame and bent forward into the 
cabin. The fire burned brightly, the resin- 
ous redwood sticks flaming like torches. In 
the cheerful glow, Mrs. Ramsey sat with the 
child on her lap. The little one was nursing 
her doll and crooning to it in sweet initial 
imitation of maternity. It made a pretty 
picture. The man outside appreciated it, 
in spite of being bothered. 

“T wonder what’s doing in camp,” he 
remarked, presently. “Them miner-chaps 
must haye showed up agin, or the boys 
would’r slipped over, It’s two days since 
Tom was up, an’ he ’lowed then thar was 
a feelin’ of folks in the a’r thereaway. 
If anything’s happened—’ He paused 
reflectively. 

Mrs. Ramsey glanced across at him and 
completed the sentence : 

“*Twould be a good thing to know it. 
I think so, too. Why don’t you step over 
and see? You needn’t be gone long.” 

Conway hesitated, a prey to two desires. 

“You mou’t git skeer’d,” he said, at 
length. ‘ You’d be lonesome by yourself.” 

“Not if you didn’t stay long,” she answered. 
“It’s early yet. You can be back directly. 
Nobody knows about the cabin. There hasn’t 
a soul been here since I came.” 

“Nor before, nother,’ Conway affirmed. 
“It’s pretty well hid away, an’ I don’t b’leve 
a creeter knows whar ’tis but we-all—not 
yet, that is. I warn’t thinkin’ “bout no 
danger—just "bout your gettin’ lonesome an’ 
skeered 0’ the night.” 

The woman glanced down at the child in 
her arms and laughed. 

“Go if you want to,” she said. “I’m not 
afraid, and I never get lonesome. Don’t 
stay long, though. I’m going to bar the 
door and sit up for you.” 

So Conway let himself be persuaded, and, 
with promises not to be gone “no time 
hardly,” took himself off down the mountain. 

Left. alone, Mrs. Ramsey lighted a lamp 
and secured the outer door with a heavy bar 
slipped into cleats, and. then an inner one 
which opened from the little cuddy and 
was used by the men as an outlet for the 
rubbish from the mine. It was made of 
heavy redwood slabs, fastened with trans- 
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child and talked to her. until the little one 
began to rub her eyes and fret. Then she 
sat quiet, swaying the baby gently to the 
rhythm of a murmurous melody. 

An hour passed. The fire burned low, 
and she rose to replenish it, freeing her 
arms by resting the child on a bench, which 
treatment was promptly resented by wails of 
indignation. 

It was still outside, and the moon shone, 
A hand tried the latch, jerking the string 
impatiently ; then a knock fell on the door. 
Confused by the crying of the child, Mrs. 
Ramsey called to know who it was, and, 
catching the word “Conway” through the 
uproar, crossed the room and admitted him 
at once. 

As the man stepped across the threshold, 
the light fell full upon him, and her heart 
leaped up and then fell back as she realized 
what had happened. It was not Conway, 
but a stranger—a big black-bearded man, 
who pushed past her and established himself 
beside the hearth with a possessive air thu 
reverse. of re-assuring. 

For a moment, she was dumfsunded, and 
her heart. beat small and weak. Then her 
courage and her temper rose. She was a 
plucky woman—frontier-bred, in a measure— 
and swift to realize a situation and make 
plans. The man was there for no good— 
intuitively she felt convinced of that; and 
the thought of the mine and of the trust 
reposed in her interplayed with her dismay 
and anger and acted as a stimulant. Some- 
thing like the coolness of audacity fell on 
her; she quietly secured the door again, 
putting up two bars this time, instead of one. 
The man might have accomplices, and, in 
that case, they should not walk in to his 
aid unhindered. She would temporize at 
first, and speak him fair; but, if the worst 
should come, she would make some sort of 
fight for her child’s life and her own. There 
was a revolver in the inner room, and a gun 
in the rack above the fire-place. Perhaps, 
by woman’s wit, she might possess herself 
of one or the other; and, in the meantinie, 
she must treat the intrusion as an ordinary 
happening, betraying neither surprise nor 
alarm—Conway would be back before long. 

Advancing to the hearth, she threw more 


verse bars, and was as strong as the door } wood on and stirred the fire to a blaze, with a 
quiet remark about the chillness of the night. 
Then she seated herself on the opposite side 


of a. jail.. Having made all fast, she went 
back to the fireside and played with the 
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of the hearth and lifted the baby to her lap.} . “She’s not afraid of men,” her mother 


The little one had stopped crying and sat 
bolt upright, regarding the stranger with 
open-eyed curiosity. In a moment, she put 
up her hand to her mother's cheek and 
laughed; her glance had caught the silver- 
mounted pistols in the stranger's belt. 

Whatever might be the man’s plan, an 
immediate attack on Mrs. Ramsey evidently 
formed no part of it. He leaned back in 
his chair and. watched her from under the 
shadow of his sombrero, with something 
marvelously like a twinkle in his eyes. 
He plainly felt himself master of the 
situation, and was minded to dally with 
and enjoy it before proceeding to extrem- 
ities; or he might be waiting for reinforce- 
ments. Both ideas occurred to Mrs. Ramsey ; 
but, in default of having to do battle at 
once, she took heart of grace and offered 
the unwelcome intruder something to eat. 
He accepted with a nod and moved his 
chair to the table, falling to on the viands 
with hearty appetite as soon as they were 
placed before him. 

At this point, the baby cut in and took 
a hand. When men ate, it was customary 
for her to be invited. to join them; indeed, 
she usually took her meals enthroned on 
some man’s knee. Rough bearded fellows 
were an integral part of life with her, and 
she was no whit afraid of them. Why 
should she be? With her, they were always 
gentle. For a man to sit him down and 
consume food without making so much as 
a sign in her direction was an infringement 
of precedent not. to be tolerated. After a 
moment’s deliberation, she scuffled down 
from the chair wherein her mother had 
placed her, toddled across to the table, and 
laid hold of the stranger’s knee, grasping 
the cloth of his trousers and pulling her- 
self up on tip-toe, the better to attract his 
attention. 

“Take baby,” she commanded, gazing up 
with smiling eyes. 

The man glanced down in surprise, which 
merged into amusement. 

“Halloo, kid!” 

“?Alloo!” she responded, complacently, 
and held up her arms to be taken. 


“She’s a friendly little cuss; now, ain’t } 


she?” 


Ramsey this time. 





answered. ‘‘They’ve always been kind to 
her, so she has no reason. Real men are 
always good to babies, I think—’specially 
to girl-babies.” 

She spoke with intention, cleverly suggest- 
ing a confidence she was far from feeling, 
and essaying to touch his manhood. Her 
impulse was to snatch the child away; but 
she restrained it. Every moment’s delay 
was of value, and her ear strained itself 
for some sign of Conway’s return. If only 
the baby could beguile him for a little 
while! 

The baby was doing her best. Having 
secured the point of being taken, she made 
herself at home, thrust her hand into the 
same dish, and ate and drank with this 
alien fraternally. When she had satisfied 
her appetite, she bethought her of the pro- 
prieties, climbed up in the stranger’s lap, 
and took his hat off. This she made as if 
she would cast to the earth; but, in a 
moment, decided that she knew a trick worth 
two of that, and clapped it on her own 
curls, smiling at him from under the brim 
in @ way no man could withstand. When 
he moved to the hearth again, she retained 
her position on his knee, refusing to leave 
him, even for her mother; and, in sheer 
baby fun and willfulness, playing her part 
with a skill worthy of a trained diplomat. 

Mrs. Ramsey watched the pair with fever- 
ish interest. Every moment seemed an hour 
to her, the tension was so great. Would 
Conway never come? She could see the 
man’s face now: it was reckless, and there 
were bad lines in it; but it was not. brutal- 
ized. His eyes were even kindly, as they 
looked at the child. There are degrees in 
“roughs,” as in other men, and instinctively 
she knew that this specimen was a good way 
from being one of the worst. She began 
to talk to him and to the child, asking all 
sorts of questions in. a gentle tone, and 
pretending to be at her ease and entertain- 
ing a visitor. Had he a wife of his own? 
and a baby? He must be fond of children, 
to get friendly with them so soon. 

The man looked at her curiously. The 
women of his world were not like this, 
He suspected her of being frightened, and 


‘could see that she was game to the back- 
The. observation was addressed to Mrs. } bone. 


He was a wild devil-may-care fellow, 
but he could understand and appreciate 
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pluck. Something about her cowed him, 
too—made him uncomfortable and held the 
brute in him at bay. The feel of the child 
in his arms produced unaccustomed sensa- 
tions. It had been years since a baby clung 
to him. There had been a little one once, 
that might have called him father and 
loved him, had not death taken it. This 
baby; with her soft arms and caressing lips, 
reminded him of long ago. A strange 
humbled expression drifted across his face, 
followed by a restive look, as of a wild 
creature beginning to feel a bond. Why 
did not the other men come and make an 
end of this? He had no wish to hurt this 
woman or her child. He had been guiltless 
of evil intention toward them from the 
beginning. His business was with the mine 
and the men. The woman might go scot- 
free—more, she should; he would see to that. 
Why did not the other men come? They 
must have gotten through business at the 
camp by this time. 

The little one’s lids began to droop, her 
head nestled against his breast. “Sing,” 
she ordered, and drew her feet up and 
composed herself for slumber. He glanced 
across at the mother, who looked quietly 
back at him, but made no effort to relieve 
him of his burden. 

“Her father sings to her,’ she said, 
absently. 

Her very soul was in her ears. Conway 
must be near at hand by this time, unless— 

She rose quietly and passed behind the 
man’s chair, as though to get wood for the 
fire. Stooping, she groped about and her 
hand came in contact with the coiled lariat 
which the men used to bind the great fagots 
and bring them down the hill-side. Close 
beside her was a bunk, with its heavy 
blankets. She laid her ear to a crack, her 
mood so tense. that it seemed to her possible 
to annihilate space and take in sounds from 
an incredible distance. Was it fancy, or did 
she discern the far-away tramp of men’s 
feet hurrying forward—the vibration of the 
coming of many instead of one? Her soul 
sickened. Had the camp’ been raided? 
Were the outlaws coming to finish the job 
here? There had been no talk of Conway’s 
bringing the other men back with him. 
What did it mean? 

The man crooned a rough song under his 
breath; his arms held the little one care- 





fully; his eyes were on the fire, and the 
reflection of the flames lay in them and on 
the mountings of the pistols in his belt. 
For the moment, memory held him, and 
his mood was still, like the lull before a 
tempest. Mrs. Ramsey brought wood and 
laid it on the fire, and then went back for 
more, making a gentle stir and bustle. The 
idea that the coming men might be accom- 
plices grew apace, enfolding hope, like the 
tendrils of a vampire-plant, and squeezing 
the life out of it. The man was quiescent 
now; but, when he should become aware 
of the approach of his friends, his mood 
would change—grow wild—dangerous—the 
child! God help her to save the child! 
There was no time to lose! 

Lifting herself, she caught a heavy blanket 
from the bunk and threw it, with a swift 
movement, over the man’s head and shoul- 
ders, dragging it close and jerking him 
backward with all her strength. Taken 
utterly by surprise, the man started, giving 
an involuntary impulse which, with her 
effort, brought him crashing over, chair and 
all, to the ground. As it slid past her, the 
woman caught her child by the clothes and 
broke the fall for her. Then, before her 
victim could collect himself or struggle free 
from the folds of the blanket, she had 
thrust the child aside, caught up the lariat, 
got the noose over the struggling hands, 
and drawn the wrists together with a sharp 
jerk. It took but a second, then, to draw 
the pistols from his belt and wrap her lariat 
round and round the leg of the table. 

Cursing and struggling, the man fought 
himself free of the blanket and rose on 
his elbow. His face was purple with rage 
and suffocation; his eyes flamed like those 
of an angry beast, and his teeth showed 
cruel and white between snarling lips. He 
had meant her no harm—more, had decided 
to stand between her and the other men; 
and she had duped and conquered him! 
That he had intended to rob her of her 
husband’s discovery was as nothing, in his 
eyes; he had restrained himself from inflict- 
ing bodily harm upon her when the power 
had been his, and this was his reward! 
He cursed her with shameful curses and 
struggled to free himself from the rope. 

The woman stood, holding her child to 
her with one hand; the other held a 


revolver, with which she covered him. Her 
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eye glanced along its barrel unflinchingly ; | 
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said, and gave her a vote of thanks and 


her finger lay on the trigger. The hurrying ; admiration for her pluck. And, after the sale 


feet had reached the plateau—were making 
straight for the door of the cabin; there 
were intensity and purpose in their regular 





had been effected, by unanimous consent they 
cut off a lumping sum from the undivided 
proceeds, and settled it on the baby. 


beat. The man on the floor listened, and } The claim-jumpers were dealt with accord- 


a cruel smile leaped up in his eyes and 
touched the drawn-back lips. 

“The fellows from the camp,” he growled. 
“ They’ve settled the hash down thar, I guess. 





ing to miners’ law, all except the man capt- 
ured by Mrs. Ramsey, who, at her inter- 
cession, went scot-free, with naught worse 
than an admonition. He might have killed 


And now—” He looked at her triumphantly, } them both, she said, but had held his hand— 


malignantly. 

“ What?” she breathed. 

“ Hell!” he answered, laconically. “ You’ve 
fooled away your chance, and must bide the 
issue.” 

The pistol in her hand steadied itself to 
an aim more deadly; he could see the 
muscles in her wrist start out, and read 
the purpose in her eyes. For an instant, 
he quailed, knowing that, should his surmise 
prove correct, his own fate was sealed. 

The footsteps were at the door; blows 
were rained on it, and voices called loudly 
on her name—the voices of Conway, Dirke, 
and Tom, Smith, hoarse with anxiety and 
exertion. She crossed the room steadily, 
pistol in hand, and opened to them. 

“Has anything happened?” demanded 
Dirke, as they crowded in. 

Mrs. Ramsey pointed to her prisoner. 

“We've saved the mine—the child and I,” 
she said, slowly. 

Then the revolver slipped from her grasp, 
her pallor deepened, and she staggered, 
trembling and shaking like a person in 
an ague. 

The next day, about noon, Ramsey returned, 
having made the trip in something less than 
eight days. He brought along representatives 
of a mining-syndicate, and had gotten things 
in such training that satisfactory results for 
the discoverers of the Big Heart Lode were 
a foregone conclusion. The partners would 
pan out something like a hundred thousand 
apiece, if things went well: thanks for which, 
or rather for exemption from pestiferous com- 
plications with claim-jumpers, were entirely 
due to Mrs. Ramsey and the “little kid,” they 
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she and the baby owed him something. The 
failure of the plan for raiding the camp had 
been due to the cowardice of the half-breed, 
This fellow, wily as a serpent, had worked 
up the case with the skill of a detective. 
He had shadowed the men for a fortnight, 
and discovered that the cafion-business was 
simply a plant for the delusion of the curi- 
ous. Then he had found out about Ramsey’s 
departure, and decided that he had gone to 
inaugurate proceedings which would result 
in a lawful boom and defeat their plans for 
cutting in. For some days, he had been at 
fault, and then had discovered the existence 
of the shanty, and rightly conjectured that 
the find must be in its neighborhood. They 
had searched the place round, but without 
success, and then determined to raid the 
camp, secure the men there, and then push 
on to the shanty, which meanwhile would be 
watched by one of their number. As long 
as it was to be three to two in the camp- 
business, the half-breed had been brave 
enough, although of a nature averse to 
encountering danger. The presence of Dirke 
Tarleton in the camp, equalizing the forces, 
had been unexpected, and had given a turn 
to the affair which, quite early in the action, 
had convinced the half-breed that discretion 
is the better part of valor—“ he who fights 
and runs away will live to fight another 
day”; so he had thought, and upon that 
thought he had acted. 

The lode proved rich beyond all prece- 
dent, and the fame of it circulated so that, 
soon after it passed into the possession of 
the syndicate, a boom set in, and the rush 
to the Big Heart region began in earnest. 
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LOVE. 


Gop gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us, and, when love has grown 


To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls of, and love is left alone. 











REUBEN TOAST’S TRICYCLE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


My nephew, Tom Dorsey, was down to 
our house a spell last summer, and Tom is 


$ 
; 


and Reuben is a man that’s a leetle too fond 
of trying new experiments. He’s a church- 


allers up in all these ere new-fangled notions } member in good standing, and he passes the 


that the world is so full of. 


box round, as long-faced and sanctified as 


Our old mare, that we raised, and which ; Elder Tarbell could do it hisself; but, jest 


was a colt twentyseven year ago last spring, 
ain’t so frisky as she was once, and, in order 


| 


between you and me, I think that Reuben 
wouldn’t hesertate a minnit, if he was on the 


to git her into a respectable jog-trot, you | road, Sunday, and had a hoss that could go 


have to whack her about once a minnit with 
the whip. 

Tom, he took a ride or two with her when 
he was here, and I had to rub his shoulders 
with hammemealus and alkyhol every night 
for 2 week. He sed persuading her to go 
was wuss than sawing wood. 

Says he to me, says he: “Aunt Hanner, 
why don’t you and Uncle Reuben git a new 
hoss ?” 

“Land sake, Tom,” says I, “hosses cost 
money, and, though they’re all right when 
anybody is a-selling of ’em to ye, they’re 
liable to have the spring-halt, and the 
spavins, and the glanders, and the ring- 
bones, and the founders, and the blind 
staggers, and the salamanders, and the botts, 
and the onts, and a thousand other diseases, 
as soon as you git’em. And we don’t cut 
fodder enough to keep an extry hoss.” 

“Wal,” says Tom, “T’ll tell you what to 
do: Gita tricycle; and it won’t cost nothing 
to keep it, and you can set it in the wood- 
shed, and it won’t git spavined nor gland- 
ered.” 

“For the mercy’s sakes, Tom!” says I, 
“what can you be a-thinking of? A tricycle 
is one of them wheeled things that sticks up 
in the air and has a little wheelbarrer-wheel 
in frunt, and you run it by paddling your 
legs up and down, ain’t it?” says I. “And 
what kind of a figger do you think yer uncle, 
with his plumbago in his back, and I, with 
my rhumatics in my knees, would cut, h’isted 
up onto one of them things?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” says Tom. “ Nobody would 
see the rhumatics nor the plumbago, and 
you’d like it after you got used to it.” 

I didn’t give the subject a thought; but 





by the whole crowd of ’em, to tech her up 
with the whip and scoot by, and then pertend 
he couldn’t hold her. 

The tricycle-idee took holt of him at once; 
and, in spite of all I could say, when he'sold 
the sweet-corn crop to the canning-factory, 
he bought one of them inventions of Satan 
that they call a tricycle. 

“Ttll be so handy,” says he, “when you 
want to go to the Corner with a dozen of 
eggs or a pound of butter, jest to run the 
thing out of the shed, mount her, and go 
along. None of yer cleaning down a hoss, 
picking the straws out of her mane and tail, 
seeing if some of her shoes ain’t loose, look- 
ing over the harness to see if the buckles 
ain’t. going to break and let your hoss run 
away and smash things into kindling-wood—” 

“Land sake, Reuben!” says I, “there 
hain’t been any danger of old Peggy’s run- 
ning away for the last twenty year!” 

“Wal,” says he, “it’s a heap of bother 
to take care of a hoss, and hitch it, and 
blanket it, and git hairs onto yer clothes; 
and most allers, when I go to the Corner, 
I have to git a jug of merlasses for Spencer’s 
folks, and a bag of meal for old Duntley, 
and, if I go on this ere new machine, there 
won’t anybody think of sending arrents.” 

Take it all together, Reuben was as tickled 
as a. cat with two tails, with that ere machine; 
and, the next morning after he got her, he 
invited me to go over to the Corner with him. 
I forgot to say that he’d bought one of ’em 
that carries double—a family machine, so to 
speak. 

Now, I am allers skittish about things that 
I don’t know pritty well about. When they 
got the new pipe-orgin at our meeting-house, 


Tom, he put the idee into his uncle’s head, {I was all of a trimble, the first three or four 
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Sundays, for fear she’d blow up and kill 
somebody ; and I never feel exactly easy in 


my mind about the hot-water heater they’ve : 


got there—it seems as if it was liable to go 
off any time, as anything does that ain’t 
loaded, and I didn’t jest want to git onto 
that critter nohow. 

But I’ve been registered to vote for school- 
committees; and Reuben, he kinder flings it 
at me every time I’m afeerd of anything, and 
says that a woman that’s a-gwine to be a man 
politically wants to have courage enough not 
w be afeard of a mouse. 

So I wouldn’t give him no chance to say 
anything. 

“ My knees is so stiff with the rhumatics,” 
sez I, “that I dunno’s I can git onto her. 
Hadn’t you better go by yerself this time?” 

“Now, Hanner, if you’re afeard, why don’t 
you say so?” sez he, as aggravating as you 
please, and there ain’t nobody in the world 
that can be half so aggravating as your hus- 
band can, when he sets out, unless ’tis yer wife. 
“T thought you was one of them women that 
wants to turn yerself into a man!” 

“T ain’t afeard !” says I, indignantly ; “ but 
my knees is stiff.” 

“Tell limber ’em up, to paddle that 
machine,” says he; “and you can take along 
that two dozen of eggs that I promised to 
Squire Badger, and the butter for Miss Hig- 
ley, and the huckleberries for Cousin Jones’s 
wife. We can hitch ’em on to the machine, 
and they won’t be a mite of trouble.” 

“Be you sartin that, you can run the 
critter?” says I. 

“Run her? What's to hinder, I wonder?” 
says Reuben, as indignant as a broke-up 
settin’ hen. “Of course I can run her! 
I got larnt that trick of the man that sold 
her to me. And I tell you, Hanner, it ain’t 
so hard work as ’tis to drive Peggy and 
hold her up going down-hill for fear she’ll 
stumble, and punch her with the whip going 
up-hill for fear she’ll git to sleep and set 
down on the frunt part of the waggon.” 

I sot about gitting ready, but I went. like 
a sheep to the slaughter; and I fixed up the 
butter and eggs and huckleberries in some 
tin pails, and Reuben tied ’em onto the 
hinder end of the machine. 

“They won’t look very stylish, dangling 


along there,” says I; “it only needs a rag- | 


bag or two, and some brooms, to make a 
regular tin-pedlar’s cart.” 


“Don’t be so doggoned stylish!” says 
Reuben; “we ain’t nothing but plain farmers 
from Maple Valley, and everybody at the 
‘Corner knows it. Now then,” says he, “are 
you ready to get on?” 

He rolled the machine up and held it 
aginst the back-yard fence. . Somehow it 
seemed to me as if the critter was alive and 
knowed I couldn’t git on handy ; for, jest as 
I'd git that ere stiffest knee of mine h’isted 
up, she would slide rite away, and Reuben 
couldn’t seem to keep her stiddy. 

I made several attemp’s, and fell down 
twice by stepping onto my dress; and I 
knocked the skin off my knuckles agin the 
fence, and lost off my specks, and tore my 
overskirt, and I was mad clean through. 

“Hold on, Hanner!” says Reuben. “I'll 
git in, and hold her while you git in. 
Women is allers dreadful awkward a-getting 
into any kind of a kerridge.” 

So Reuben give a little frisky spring, and 
; thought he was a-going rite on; but he 
‘missed his guess, and landed flat on his 
back in the sink-drain that, the hired man 
; was a-cleaning-out, and the tricycle started 
‘ off on a canter down the hill, and run into 
a barberry-bush, and turned over and 
stopped. 

“Drat her!” says Reuben, scrambling to 
j his feet and rubbing his back. “I guess 
I hain’t exactly got the hang of her. Oh-h! 
that plumbago in my back!” 

The hired man, he wheeled her up and 
offered to hold her while we got on, and, 
after some considerable trouble, we managed 
to git started. The critter went well enough 
after she got off, and it would have been fun 
to ride her, only I felt as if I was setting on 
the little end of nothing whittled out, and 
it seemed as if I was liable to git fired clean 
off to nowhere any minnit. 

Reuben’s. long gray hair streamed out 
behind him like a flag in a Fourth of July 
, percession, and, with his mouth a little open 
‘and his breath held in hard, he held onto the 
handles of the critter and paddled away with 
his No. 10 cowhides for all he was worth. 

It was a little down-hill to the Corner, 
and we went like lightning as compared to 
the way we ginerally went with Peggy, and 
I begun to grow narvous. I felt the false 
frizzes that my darter Jane give me last 
summer for my Sunday-best hair rising up 
on my forrud and standing up straight over 
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my bunnit in the breeze, but I dassent let go 
to fix ’em—I knowed I’d got to hang to the 
rigging. We had got in sight of the village 
now, and says I to Reuben: 

“Stop her a minnit, and let me git breath 
enuff to straighten out my clothes and 
things afore we git onto Main Street.” 

“Talk is a mighty cheap thing,” says 
Reuben, panting like a porpoise; “but how 
in thunder you think I’m a-going to stop 
her, I don’t understand. I’ve been a-trying 
to stop her for the last quarter of a mile; 
but the critter don’t seem to be so minded.” 

“Reuben Toast,” says I, “if I was a man, 
I’d see whether I was a-going to be beat by 
a three-wheeled old wheelbarrer. I'd see 
mighty quick!” says I. 

“Wal,” says he, “if you think you can 
stop her, jest climb over here and do it. 
Pll give you liberty.” 

We was now close to the railroad-track, 
and that tarnation tricycle was a-spinning 
like al] natur, and the tin pails bounced 
and rattled like mad, and the gateman was 
putting down the gates, and the train was 
a-coming lickety-split for Boston. 

“ Heavens and airth!” yelled I, “we shall 
be manslaughtered, and there’ll be a jury sit 
onto our dead bodies and find out that 
nobody was to blame! Hello, there! hello!” 
says I, screeching to the ingineyear. “Stop 
your train, for we can’t stop our’n!” 

But the train didn’t hear me, and it seemed 
to me as if we all got onto the track at the 
same time. There was an awful roar, a strong 
smell of smoke, my eyes was full of dust and 
cinders, and then I looked up and we was on 
the tother side of the track, a-going onnard 
like mad—and the train was backing back, 
and about a hundred men, women, children, 





and dogs was a-rushing to the crossing, to 
pick up our remainders. 

Reuben had lost his hat in the scrape, and 
the side-plaiting on my gownd skirt had 
ketched into the gate and ripped off, and 
about ten yards of it was a-streaming out 
behind us. 

Reuben, he had managed somehow to steer 
onto the sidewalk, and the fust thing he did 
was to run that dreadfui machine of our’n rite 
over a baby-carriage, through a fruit-stand, 
smashing up the tomytoes and banyannas into 
jelly, and making the old woman that owned 
it so mad that she fired a peck-measure full of 
rotten peaches after us, and then we run rite 
square into the plate-glass winder of a drug- 
shop, and scared the drugger so that he yelled 
like a week-old baby with the rebellious colic 
and a safety-pin sticking into him. 

The machine stopped. Reuben went flying 
rite over onto his head, and the eggs bu’sted, 
and the butter was squelched in between 
him and me and melted in a jiffy, and them 
huckleberries was plastered onto us like a 
slippery-ellum poultice. 

“Buttered Toast!” yelled a small boy that 
had run in to look at the ruins, “and huckle- 
berry-sass, by gosh !” 

Wal, to cut a long story short, Reuben 
and I picked ourselves up, and I am sorry 
to say that Reuben so fur forgot that he 
belonged to the meeting-house as to swear 
some oaths that ain’t laid down in the Bible, 
and he kicked the onlucky tricycle and 
vowed he’d never ride her agin. 

Next day, he sold her for half-price. 

We have concluded that, though Peggy 
may be a little slow, she is fast enough for 
us. For one great virtue in Peggy is that 
she is allers willing to stop. 





COBWEBS. 


BY EMMA 8. 


THOMAS. 


OLD woman! Old woman! Oh, whither so high? ; Say! little old woman, with petticoats blue, 


Sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky! 

Sweeping them clean and fast as you go, 

Quaint little old woman—oh, dear! don’t you 
know? 


We envy you, envy you, sweeping so high, 
And long to go too, as you pass us a-by, 

To sweep all the cobwebs out of our sky; 
For they gather so fast, as the years go by! 





Couldn’t you really, now, sweep for us too? 

So just once again the sky shall show through, 

The whole world grow brighter, and life seem 
more true! 


Cruel little old woman, you’ve passed us a-by, 
And left all the cobwebs over our sky ; 

Like all the rest the world—sweeping, we know, 
Just where the cobwebs don’t happen to grow. 














THREE WARNINGS. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


I FIND, my children, that I am growing } 
old, and that it behooves me to write out} 


for your perusal hereafter the history that 
it is essential you should know, and which, 
singular as the details may appear under 
the influence of the skepticism of this nine- 
teenth century, is stil] strictly true. I have 
to relate not only my own personal expe- 
rience, but that of two of our ancestors. 


We have been a family apparently highly ; 


favored by fate. You have heard, doubtless, 
of the talismans possessed by certain noble 
families, and which were supposed by some 
mysterious power to bring good-fortune to 
their owners. Such a one is the famous glass 
goblet known as the Luck of Eden Hall, 
and celebrated in verse by Longfellow. We, 
the Martels, originally of France, but for 
three generations citizens of the United 
States, have in our keeping a talisman more 
potent and more singular in the manifesta- 
tions of its powers than any other relic of 
the kind, of which I have ever heard. For 
it does not simply confer good-luck on its 
possessors, but it acts the part of a guardian 
angel. 

You know, my children, that our family 
is a very ancient one. We are supposed to 
derive our descent from the heroic and 
intellectual Charles Martel, who governed 
Franee so wisely as Mayor of the Palace 
under the feeblest of the early kings of 
France. Respecting our claim to consider 
this great man as our ancestor, I have 
nothing definite to allege. But this I do 
know: that the family was an old and 
honorable one, a race of students, of artists, 
and of men renowned for their learning 
and in some cases for their skill as workers 
in gold and silver and _ precious stones. 
Benvenuto Cellini himself was jealous of 
the talent of Antoine Martel, who was 
patronized by Diana of Poictiers, and who 
made for that lady a table-service in gold, 
wrought with the story of Diaha and 
Endymion, and to whom Queen Claude 
of France confided the task of mounting 
her ancestral jewels, the ducal diadem and 





other crown-jewels of Brittany, into orna- 
ments better fitted for the wife of Francis 
the First to wear. But it was the father of 
Antoine, the Martel who flourished in the 
reign of Louis the Eleventh, who was the 
true chief of our family. Gilles Martel was 
a noted physician and was also given to 
dabbling in astrology and alchemy and 
other occult sciences. He was in high 
favor at one time with his keen-witted but 
superstitious sovereign, and is said to have 
predicted in a very startling way the tragic 
fate that some years later befell the renowned 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. Also, 
he was much in favor with King Louis’s 
delicate and deformed daughter, the Princess 
Joan, and did much to alleviate her suffer- 
ings during her frequent attacks of illness. 
During the brief period that she was Queen 
ot France, she made him her court-physician ; 
and when, after her repudiation by her hus- 
band, she retired to a cloister, it was by her 
wish that he still continued his ministrations. 
I have dwelt thus long on the history of 
Gilles Martel for a reason that will presently 
appear. “ 

You are all of you familiar with the 


; subject and the aspect of the vast piece 
; of ancient tapestry that has always covered 


one of the sides of my library-wall, and 
some amongst you have begged me at times 
to remove it and to fill the space it occu- 
pies. with an extra book-case, which is, 
I confess, much needed. Also, I remember 
the amazement evinced by you all when, 
on the occasion of a fire, caused by a defect- 
ive flue, breaking out in our spare bed-room, 
I hastened to detach the old ‘tapestry and 
to bear it out of harm’s way before attempt- 
ing to save anything else, and, in fact, as 
soon as I had ascertained that your mother 
and you all were out of danger. The fire 
was extinguished, it is true, without doing 
any material damage; but you apparently 
thought that I might have begun by saving 
our plate and our pictures and also your 
mother’s diamonds. Children, the old tap- 
estry is our Luck of Eden Hall; it is more— 
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it is, as I have said before, our guardian 
angel. 

You remember it, doubtless: the faded 
group of personages in the foreground, one 
of whom—a tall, gray-bearded, grave-looking 
gentleman, wearing a loose black robe and 
a mortar shaped cap trimmed with fur— 
is, according to family tradition, the portrait 
of our ancestor, the learned Doctor Gilles. 
The other individuals represent certain of 
the great physician’s kinsfolk, who had 
made honorable names for themselves as 
warriors or as ecclesiastics. But it is only 
with the figure of Gilles Martel that we 
have to do, and also with the border of 
the tapestry, on which is worked at intervals 
groups of red heraldic roses, each composed 
of three flowers, these groups being sepa- 
rated by square spaces. In teach of these 
squares is delineated a curious little alle- 
gorical picture, the meaning of which has 
never been explained. The whole piece is 
in perfect preservation and is a singularly 
fine specimen of the tapestry-work of the 
fifteenth century. I need not assure you that 
it is immensely valuable. But on no con- 
sideration, nor at any price that may ever 
be offered to you, must you be persuaded 
to part with it. I do not think that you 
will be willing to contemplate even the 
possibility of disposing of it, once you have 
concluded the perusal of this paper. 

I must begin my story with the transcrip- 
tion, or rather an abstract, of a document 
bequeathed by our ancestor, Francois Martel, 
who was the grandson of the learned Gilles, 
and who flourished in the sixteenth century. 
From his father Antoine, he had inherited 
great taste and skill as a worker in metals. 
As a youth, he had embraced the Reformed 
religion and was a Huguenot of an ardent 
and pronounced type. This fact did not 
hinder him from being extensively patron- 
ized by the less bigoted of the nobles at 
the court of Charles IX, though of course 
he got but few orders from the followers 
of the Duke de*Guise. But, when the bold 
Protestant hero, Henry of Navarre, came to 
Paris to wed Marguerite de Valois, the star 
of the Huguenot goldsmith was in the 
ascendant. There are extant a number of 
his drawings of designs for articles of plate 
and jewelry manufactured by him for the 
royal pair. Amongst these is a wreath of 
daisies to be wrought in diamonds, as a gift 





for the bride, which is altogether exquisite 
and artistic. But I do not think that this 
charming device was ever reproduced in 
gold and gems. 

Now comes the first strange episode in 
my strange story. I derive my facts from 
the parchment record drawn up by Francois 
Martel himself, and by him bequeathed to 
his descendants jointly with the piece of 
tapestry, which had been left to his father 
Antoine by Doctor Gilles and which had 
always been held in high esteem by both 
father and son, on account of the group 
of family portraits. The writer declares— 
I translate from the quaint antique French 
without attempting, as indeed it would be 
vain to do, to reproduce its peculiarities in 
English—that, one pleasant evening early 
in June in the year 1572, he was seated 
alone in his study, having need, he writes, 
of much meditation concerning the design 
of the silver ewer ordered from him by 
Admiral de Coligny. He is especially care- 
ful to note that his supper had been of the 
simplest, consisting of some dried pears and 
comfiis and a single cup of Cyprus wine. 
He is certain that he had not fallen asleep, 
as he had been greatly engrossed with his 
drawings and also much tormented thereby, 
as he could not work the armorial bearings 
of the Colignys into his design in a satis- 
factory manner. Finally, having gotten his 
sketch into shape, he leaned back in his 
chair for a few moments’ rest and reflection. 
His eyes naturally fell upon the tapestry 
which hung upon the wall, and upon which 
the rays of a full and unclouded summer 
moon were brightly shining, and especially 
upon the figure of his grands‘re, which was 
prominent in the foreground. Suddenly it 
seemed to him as if this figure were slowly 
rising out of the tapestry; that is to say, it 
was no longer a flat surface, but was assuming 
the rounded and prominent contours of a 
living being or of a graven image. As he 
gazed, the change became more accentuated 
and complete, and finally the form took 
motion as it had assumed shape, and stepped 
from the hangings to the floor, slowly ad- 
vancing till it came within a few paces of the 
table at which the astonished goldsmith sat. 
He makes special record of the fact that he 
was not terrified by the apparition, though 
greatly awed and wonder-stricken. 

“My grandson Frangois,” said the form, 
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as 


“T come to warn you, as I shall have the } Brigitte, and also of his elder children, at 
power to warn my descendants hereafter, ; being thus hurried away on what, in thesis 


of a great and impending danger. 


When ; ; days, was a most stupendous journey, and 


you receive from an unknown hand three } ; being forced to lose all the public rejoicings 
red roses, be assured that the peril is at ; on the occasion of the royal wedding. Also, 


hand. 


Then leave France, with your; he has set down his own doubts and mis- 


family and possessions, and without delay. } givings in having undertaken so grave a step 


Remember the token—three red roses; and 
thereafter linger not, but depart at once.” 
Then the room was darkened, as though 
a cloud had passed over the moon; and, 
when the light shone out again, the figure 
had returned to the tapestry, and the room 
had resumed its wonted aspect. 

My ancestor goes on to say that he was 
deeply impressed with the mysterious warn- 
ing, and that for some days he thought of 
little else. Then he became absorbed in the 
preparations for the wedding of the King 
of Navarre, and gradually the singular 
occurrence of that June night faded from 
his mind. The day of the royal marriage, 
the 18th of August, at last arrived, and 
Francois Martel mingled with the throng 
at the doors of the Church of Notre Dame, 
to witness the ceremony, which was per- 
formed by the Cardinal de Bourbon and 
which took place on a lofty stage erected 
outside of the portal of the cathedral. 
Absorbed as he was in gazing at the bridal 
party, he was only vaguely conscious of a 
ventle touch on his right hand; and, when 
the marriage was at an end and he turned 
away to bend his steps homeward, he was 
amazed to find that he was mechanically 
holding three red roses that had apparently 
been slipped into his hand by some unknown 
personage. He looked around and quest- 
ioned some of the bystanders as to the 
giver of the flowers; but no one had noticed 
the person who had left them in Messire 
Martel’s grasp, though several had seen 
the roses and remarked upon their beauty. 

So greatly was he impressed by this 
fulfillment of the phantom’s announcement, 
that he hastened to put together all his 
possessions in the shape of money, jewels, 
and precious metals, not forgetting—as he 
specially records—the piece of tapestry, with 


other hangings of great price; and he‘ 


embarked with all his family at the Louvre 
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as the breaking-up of his home and a flight 
from his native land, on the word of an 
apparition and the token of three flowers, 
that might indeed have come into his pos- 
session by accident. But hardly had they 
arrived in London, nor were the family 
fully established as yet in a hostelry at 
Southwark, when the tidings of the bloody 
massacre of the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
the 24th of August, reached London. Fran- 
gois Martel, as a wealthy and noted Hugue- 
not, would, with all his family, have perished 
on that night of horrible slaughter, had he 
disregarded the warning of the phantom 
and the token of the three roses. 

The remainder of the fugitive’s history 
was prosperous and uneventful. He opened 
a goldsmith’s shop at Cheapside, and, as a 
persecuted Huguenot, his story excited a 
good deal of sympathy amongst the nobles 
at the court of Elizabeth. The great queen 
herself condescended to send for him and 
to order from him a pomander-chain and 
some minor matters. Thus patronized by 
royalty, he flourished exceedingly and was 
contented and happy in his English home. 
With this assurance, the document due to 
his patient pen, and which I have greatly 
abridged, comes to an end. 

The fortunes of the Martel family there- 
after have for over two centuries nothing 
to do with the tapestry portrait of Gilles 
Martel. After the death of Messire Francois 
and the accession to the French throne of 
Henri IV, his widow and children returned 
to Paris. In due time, the head of the 
family married a Catholic lady, and their 
children were educated in their mother’s 
faith, so that the Martel family was no 
longer liable to persecution on account of 
its Protestantism. 

In the reign of Louis XIV was founded 
the banking-house of the Brothers Martel 
by the two last survivors in the direct line 


wharf, on a bark hired by himself, for} of the descendants of Dr. Gilles. These 


England, two days after the king’s marriage. ; gentlemen, 


Jehan and Ollivier Martel, 


He has not failed to record the stupefaction founded fer the family a new era of pros- 


and indignation of his good wife, Dame’ perity. We, my children, are descended 
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from the first-named, his brother Ollivier ; amongst the French aristocracy. His treas- 
having died unmarried. During all these} ured piece of ancestral tapestry decorated 
years, and despite the journeys and changes the chief drawing-room of his sumptuous 
of fortune of the family, the piece of tapestry ; hotel in Paris. It was something in his 
and the narrative of Frangois Martel were ; favor, with his new circle of triends, to 
always religiously guarded and cared for; be able to show that he really possessed 
by the head of the house. Hence the ancestors, and one at least, in the person 
remarkable preservation in which the first- | of the learned adviser of Louis XI, of whom 
named relic has come down to our day. he could well be proud. As to the appari- 
I have now come to the epoch of the } tion and the warning and the token of the 
delivery of the second warning, and I trans- ; three red roses, as related by the goldsmith 
late from the family papers in my pos- ; Frangois, the astute banker had long before 
session, so that such of my descendants that ; set them down as the figments of an over- 
may be unacquainted with the language ; excited brain, or as a dream and a series of 
spoken by their ancestors may read this ; curioys coincidences at the most. 
statement and comprehend the facts as they; He has not left on record the precise date 
occurred. nor the exact circumstances attending the 
At the accession of Louis XVI to the} second appearance of .the figure of Gilles 
throne of France, the once numerous race} Martel. He states that it was on a moonlit 
of the Martels had dwindled down to a} night, and that the form descending from the 
single survivor, Jules Martel, a prominent ; tapestry addressed him in almost the exact 
and prosperous banker, who had accumu-} words that Frangois Martel had so carefully 
lated great wealth, and who had in con-} written down, Once again was the descend- 
sequence persuaded the noble family of ant of the learned doctor warned to flee 
De Ponteveze to overlook his descent from; from France, and once more were three 
the Huguenot goldsmith and to bestow one } red roses indicated as the token that danger 
of their demoiselles on him in marriage. } was at hand. And then the figure seemed 
Jeanne de Ponteveze was very willing to ; to retreat backward to the wall, and became 
become Madame Martel, her choice lying ; again incorporated with the tapestry. Jules 
between her acceptance of her wealthy suitor ; Martel was at first less moved by the vision 
and seclusion in a convent. She obtained } or dream, coupled as it was with the same 
from the king permission to join her own } experience that had befallen his ancestor, 
noble name to that of her husband, and the ; than might have been imagined. But he 
pair were thereafter known as M. and Mme. } relates in his diary how for some weeks 
Martel de Ponteveze. There was talk of the} he waited and watched, in the vague 
revival for the husband of one of the dor- } expectation of receiving the token-flowers ; 
mant titles belonging to the wife’s family— } but, as time went on without any farther 
a baronry, I believe; but somehow this ; incident, he became persuaded that he had 
honor was postponed till titles had become } fallen asleep on one of the couches in the 
dangerous things in France for their wearers, ; drawing-room, and had simply dreamed a 
and the project was dropped. Meantime, ; remarkably vivid dream, colored by hts 
the lady had become the close friend and; remembrance of the story told by his 
confidante of more than one of the great } ancestor. 
ladies of the court, the Countess Jules; Time wore on, and the thrilling scenes 
de Polignac and the Princess de Lamballe and dramatic events that preceded the 
being of the number. It was said that actual outbreak of the great Revolution 
Madame Martel obliged her aristocratic } filled the minds of all men. Jules Martel 
friends with timely loans of large sums} and his wife, now thoroughly affiliated 
of money through the mediation of her} with the most ultra division of the royalist 
husband, a form of assistance that was party, were actors in more than one of the 
peculiarly acceptable in those days of? incidents that diversified the prologue to 
unbounded extravagance and of high play ' that terrible historical tragedy. And so it 
at cards. Altogether, the last survivor of} chanced that they were present at the 
the descendants of Gilles Martel had become } banquet given by the officers of the French 
thoroughly affiliated with the court-party ‘and Swiss Guards at the theatre of the. 
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palace of Versailles. It was a scene never’ and his wife, had not that strange vision 
to be forgotten; the fair queen, pale beneath interposed to save them. 
her rouge, the cries and excitement and; Such, my children, was the experience of 
eager drinking of the healths of the royal my great-great-grandfather. It was I myself 
party by their military guests, the orchestra; who was to be the next of the descendants 
pouring forth the melancholy yet impas-} of Gilles Martel to receive the spectral 
sioned strains of “O Richard, O my king!” ; warning. 
the tricolor trampled under foot, the soldiers} Early in the present century, the sole 
scaling the boxes to receive from the hands } representative of the Martel family was a 
of the ladies the white cockade emblematic ; brave colonel who had achieved distinction 
of their loyalty; it was a moment whose; in the army during the triumphant cam- 
fervor and enthusiasm might well have; paigns of the great Napoleon. After the 
persuaded the most lukewarm partisan of { overthrow of the hero and the restoration 
royalty that the affections of the nation} of the Bourbons, Colorel Martel, disgusted 
were really centred on their king andj} with matters and things in his native land, 
queen. Madame Martel de Ponteveze ha | decided upon taking up his residence in 
just attached one of the rosettes of white} a foreign country. He had several friends 
ribbon to the shoulder of an ardent young! and more than one relative residing in 
lieutenant, her own nephew, and her hus-} Louisiana, and he fixed upon that portion 
band had smiled his approval of the act, } of the young and thriving Republic of the 
when, on turning from the stage, he saw } United States as his future home. Indeed; 
lying before him, on the ledge of the box,} it was said to be Lafayette himself whose 
three red roses. counsels had guided him in the selection 
It was rather strange that he took heed} of his new place of abode. The colonel 
at once and practically to the warning of} purchased a plantation on the banks of the 
the token-flowers. But Jules Martel was a} Mississippi, not far from New Orleans, 
keen-witted and sensible man, and was not} stocked it well with negroes, and settled 
wholly blinded by his prejudices in favor; down to his new mode of life with more 
of the aristocratic set in which he had} readiness than one would have imagined 
gained a precarious footing by his marriage. } from his military antecedents. His son 














He was in reality a roturier, and he knew it, 
and he had doubtless often meditated with 
many misgivings over the coming tempest, 
whose dark clouds and muttering thunder 
could be ignored by no such intelligent 
observer as hiniself, and especially one 
whose senses were not blunted by the 
prejudices of race. His own convictions 
lent weight to the warnings of the phantom 
and the flowers. He hastened to transfer 
to England his family and such of his pos- 
sessions as could be taken thither. His 
banking-house was left in the charge of 
one of his junior partners, and, long before 
the full horror of the Reign of Terror had 
burst upon his native land, he was estab- 
lished, with his family, in a pleasant quarter 
of London. There he and‘ his wife came to 
be considered as a very providence for the 
exiled French nobles. Many of the kinsfolk 
of Madame Martel—and amongst them the 
young Lieutenant de Ponteveze, who had 
figured at the banquet at Versailles—per- 


$and only child Louis—your grandfather, 
my children—was a typical Southern 
planter, kind-hearted and amiable, with 
courteous though languid manners, and 
sufficiently free from sectional prejudices 
to send me to be educated at Harvard 
College. There I imbibed a certain distaste 
for plantation-life which stood me in good 
stead at a momentous crisis in my life, by 
swaying my decision in favor of the line 
of action which I subsequently adopted. 
My father was barely past middle age 
when he died very suddenly of an attack 
of yellow fever, that malady being then 
raging in an epidemic form in our State 
and carrying off the hardiest and best- 
seasoned of our citizens. It was only after 
his death, and on- looking through his 
papers, that I became acquainted with the 
narratives of Frangois and of Jules Martel, 
and of the importance to our family of ‘the 
ancestral piece of tapestry. It is true that 
my father had frequently referred to the 





ished by the guillotine, a fate that would ; tapestry itself as a precious family relic, and 
doubtless have befallen both Jules Martel: had promised more than once to tell me 
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the legend connected with it; but, with his 
usual indolence and fondness for procras- 
tination, he had put off doing so till death 
overtook him and sealed his lips forever. 
It took me some time to decipher the quaint 
old French of the document drawn up by 
Francois Martel, and, though I was much 
interested in it, and also in the meagre 
notes left by the banker Jules, I must say 
that I was not particularly impressed by 
the family apparition and the two warnings, 
Viewed by the light of the skepticism of 
the nineteenth century, the two adventures 
appeared to me but curious coincidences 
resulting from the unconsciously formed 
convictions of two intelligent men respect- 
ing the current of public events in their 
day, which convictions had shaped their 
dreams and had caused them to look upon a 
casual gift of flowers as a mysterious and 
supernatural occurrence, 

Only the eldest of you all can eyen 
faintly remember the agitation and excite- 
ment caused in the South, in the spring 
and summer of 1860, by the approaching 
election of Mr. Lincoln. We spent the 
months of July, August, and September, 
as was our wont, at the Northern watering- 
places, returning home in the first days of 
October: My mind was very full of the 
crisis which I saw was approaching, and 
which I feared was inevitable. Perhaps it 
was this current of thought which shaped 
the. incident that I am now about to relate. 

Late one evening, soon after our. return 
to our plantation, I was seated alone in my 
library, engaged in writing letters. Your 
mother had sent all the, children off to. bed 
some hours before, and had herself gone 
upstairs, I was writing at an office-table 
placed in, the. centre of the room, the only 
light .in the apartment being that of a 
shaded student’s-lamp, all of whose rays 
were concentrated on a circumscribed spot 
on the table. On the wall opposite me, 
and consequently wholly in shadow, hung 
the antique tapestry, its faded hues showing 
indistinct and formless. I had finished one 
of the series of letters on which I was 
engaged, and was looking around in quest 
of an envelope, when my eye was attracted 
by: a faint light quivering over the surface 
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became steadier and prighter as I gazed, 
till finally by its lustre I discerned the 
figure of Gilles Martel, wholly detached 
from the tapestry and standing—as it 
seemed— within a few paces of the table 
at which I sat. Then I became aware, not 
exactly by hearing the words, but as though 
their meaning were conveyed to my brain 
without the intervention of any of my 
senses, of the following communication: 
“Son of my sons, you and your family 
are threatened with danger and disaster, 
When, like two of your ancestors, you 
receive the token of the three red _ roses, 
then hasten to depart, for great calamities 
are about to befall the land. Seek peace 
and prosperity in a distant country. Remem- 
ber and heed my warning. Farewell.” Then 
the pale light faded away into darkness, 
and I saw nothing more. I caught up my 
lamp and removed the shade, throwing its 
rays full upon the tapestry, The faded 
figures of Gilles Martel and his kinsfolk 
were all in their places, unchanged and 
motionless. 

Some weeks later came election-day. 

I drove in to New Orleans to be on hand 
to receive the latest tidings. It was late in 
the evening when, having learned the final 
and decisive results in favor of the Republi- 
can candidate, I went, with a heavy heart, in 
search of my carriage. As I sprang into the 
vehicle, my attention was attracted by an 
object lying on the front seat and dimly 
visible by the light of the carriage-lamps, 
I took it up to examine it. It was a cluster 
composed of three red roses growing on one 
stem. 

“ Ceesar,” I called to the coachman, “ who 
put these flowers in the carriage?” 

“Flowers, sah? Dunno, sah. I’ve seen 
nobody hereabouts, sure.” 

Children, my story is at an end. Acting 
on my own convictions no less than in 
obedience to the spectral warning, I hast- 
ened to dispose of my Southern property 
and took my departure for Paris. Once 
again I enjoin on you the necessity of the 
careful preservation of that invaluable relic. 
And, if ever again the message of Gilles 
Martel and the token of the three roses be 
united to tell of a coming disaster and to 


of the tapestry. At first, it was not vivid, ; counsel instant flight, take example by the 
resembling in its character the bluish lumi- ; action of Frangois and Jules Martel and of 
nous vapors of phosphorus; but it gradually | myself, and at once obey the warning. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER I. junction on time; of course, the Rockland 
me|ERRY, the coachman, } train had to wait for it,’ he replied. “But 


whipped up his horses at ; I was sure to come. 
the entrance to the grove 
in the midst of which the 
great summer hotel and 
its dependencies were sit- 





When a man has only 
a few virtues, punctuality should rank chief 
among them,” he added, laughing. “If I 
set a certain date for doing a thing, I am 
miserable if I am obliged to put it off.” 





uated. Presently, as the; “You need not tell that to anyone who 
carriage passed up the winding avenue, Mr. | knows you,” she said. “Well, your exact- 
Pembroke caught glimpses of the lights in; ness on this occasion will meet a reward 
the ball-room, and the measures of a Strauss } which I fear you may not appreciate. As 
waltz floated out on the evening air, remind- there are more people than usual here, the 
ing him that he had returned in season for racket will probably be kept up till late.” 
the weekly hop—a festivity which he could “Oh, yes; I remembered that I was in 
have missed with the equanimity that befitted ; time,” he rejoined, gayly. 
his five-and-thirty years. “In time?” she repeated, somewhat won- 
The landau stopped before the villa in: deringly. “I know you occasionally go into 
which he had his apartments. He crossed } the ball-room, but I thougkt it was only 
the piazza and met a little knot of acquaint- ; because you were begged to on all sides. 
ances coming down toward the covered; You never dance—at least, you never have 
gallery that connected the house with the {to my knowledge.” 
main building. Mr. Pembroke received; “No, no; it is a youthful pastime which 
cordial greetings on all sides, as he had;I seldom indulge nowadays—but I mean 
been absent for several days and was not; to dance to-night,” he said, laughing. “Just 
only a person of social importance, but a for once, if only to give you a surprise; 
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man whose genial manner rendered him 
a general favorite. 

He was forced to promise that he would 
appear in the ball-room later, then. the 
group moved on and entered the corridor. 
As he neared the foot of the staircase, 
a lady came out of a parlor opposite and 
stopped at sight of him. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Richmond?” he 
asked, turning toward her with extended 
hand. 

Even in the brief space which it took 
him to reach her side, Mr. Pembroke had 
leisure to reflect that, ugly woman though 
she undoubtedly was, she looked fairly 
picturesque as she stood there with a 
voluminous lace mantle draped over her 
evening-dress, 

“You are back again on the very evening 
you set for your return,” she said, as they 





will you promise to accept me for a partner?” 

“T am afraid I cannot,” she answered. 

“Oh, is your list so full that you can’t 
put me down—at least, for a quadrille?” 

“Sorry, I am sure—” 

“Upon my word, I believe you are afraid 
that I should step on your toes or tear your 
dress! Now, really, I assure you I am not 
quite so awkward as that,” 

“T gave up even quadrilles several years 
ago,” she answered. “It is wise for a woman 
to do that when she nears thirty—then she 
is not forced to see dancing and dancers 
give her up.” 

“You might make an exception to your 
rule,” he said, not venturing on the banal 
compliment which he might have addressed 
to another woman ; for Mrs, Richmond never 
tolerated any speech of the sort, and on 
occasion her tongue could be as sharp as 
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shook hands. “ You are rather late, though, | a needle. Looking more closely at her, 
are you not?” ;Mr. Pembroke added: “You look pale, 


“Yes; the express did not reach the; Aren’t you well?” 
(353) 
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“Perfectly well,” she replied; “I am 
always pale—at least, as much so as such 
a Pocahontas-colored creature can manage 
to be.” 

She spoke banteringly ; but the expression, 
which suggested either physical pain or 
mental anxiety, did not leave her eyes. Mr. 
Pembroke gave her another searching glance, 
and said with a slight hesitation: 

“You—you seem to me not quite yourself 
—or—or troubled about something. I beg 
your pardon, but I can’t help saying it, 
though I know your dislike to personal 
remarks.” 

“Not when they are kindly meant,” she 
replied, with a smile. It was not always 
agreeable to be the recipient of Mrs. Rich- 
mond’s smiles, for they were sometimes sar- 
castic or cynical; but the one which Mr. 
Pembroke received softened her features 
wonderfully. ‘“ However, I must not inveigle 
you out of your sympathy under false pre- 
tenses,” she added; “there is nothing the 
matter to give me aclaim on it. You had 
pleasant weather for your trip.” 

He had been to inspect a newly-begun 
railway among the mountains that sur- 
rounded the beautiful Pennsylvania valley 
in which Rockland was situated. 

“T had a charming expedition,” he said, 
“The engineers are. a fine, cultivated set of 
men, and they are comfortably housed; the 
scenery is beyond description. I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed myself so thoroughly, 
and I have come back in the most wonderful 
spirits—without any special reason, either. 
I am positively feeling a good deal more like 
twenty than I felt when I owned that age.” 

Mrs. Richmond’s melancholy eyes seemed 
suddenly to grow even more sombre. 

“There is an old superstition that such 
a mood is the forerunner of misfortune,” 
she said. 

He laughed again out of his unwonted 
gayety and answered: 

“Luckily I am not superstitious; are 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said, almost curtly. 

“T should not have thought it,” he 
rejoined, and his tone expressed a little 
wonder—not at her remark, but her abrupt 
change of voice and manner. 

“T have reason to be so,” she observed, 
after a brief pause, and her tone sounded 
as if she found it difficult to make the 
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admission. “ With me, such a mood as 
you describe has invariably preceded some 
misfortune—some great misfortune, I mean.” 
She stopped again; then, with a rather harsh 
laugh, continued: “ You see, I am so stupid 
that I never can have a presentiment at the 
right time.” 

There was something very odd about her 
to-night, Mr. Pembroke thought; but then, 
there always was—she never talked or 
behaved after the stereotyped fashion of 
ordinary people. ' 

“T don’t believe in presentiments,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” she said; “the 
trouble comes just the same, and one has 
had the misery of anticipation into the bar- 
gain.” She spoke carelessly, as she arranged 
the folds of her lace mantle; but the moodi- 
ness of the eyes, which she quickly averted, 
again struck Mr. Pembroke. Before he could 
make any remark, she added : 

“T am going to the ball-room—a somewhat 
tiresome business; but I promised to look 
after Mrs. Lansing’s pretty granddaughter, 
in case the old lady should get tired.” 

“T shall see you soon,” said Mr. Pembroke; 
“we were detained so long at the junction 
that I dined there, so I only need to dress. 
Oh, I forgot—I shall find a pile of letters 
and telegrams on my table. They will 
speedily bring me down from my state of 
exaltation, with their prosy details.” 

* “Wait until after the hop, before you 
look at them,” she said, quickly. 

“T should be glad to,” he replied; “but 
I expect a couple of letters which must be 
answered at once.” 

“And, anyway, putting off things never 
does any good,” she said, with a faint. sigh. 

She dropped her fan as she turned to go, 
and Mr. Pembroke handed it to her; their 
eyes met, and he was again struck by their 
anxious expression. He was still a very 
impulsive man, and, before he knew it, had 
begun to. speak: 

“Don’t be annoyed—I beg your pardon 
in advance—but—” 

There he paused, remembering that to 
finish his sentence might appear to her an 
unwarrantable liberty. 

“Go on,” she said; “ I insist—no excuses.” 

“Well, then, I can’t help feeling that you 
are troubled. If I could be of any assistance 
—we have grown quite old friends in these 
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weeks of daily intercourse, You won't think § the weight of my appalling ugliness—more 


me intrusive—if there were anything I could 
do, you would give me a friend’s privilege?” 

“Indeed I would,” she rejoined, with 
restrained eagerness. “Yes, a thousand 
times—-and I thank you heartily. Let me 
say the same to you, may I not? That, 
if I could ever assist you in any way, } 
I should be glad—glad !” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks; now I feel that we 
are really friends,” he said, cordially. He 
was gratified by her sincerity and warmth, ; 
yet he could with difficulty repress a smile 
at the idea that he could possibly require 
help or even sympathy: he whose life was 
one golden round of success—a life, too, in 
which he could feel honest pride, since it 
was devoted to the good of others. 

“T know that such a need does not seem 
possible,” Mrs. Richmond observed, inter- 
preting his thought as readily as if he had 
uttered it; 
and changes, we can never tell what may 
await us at any turn.” 


“You are right—very right,” he said, ; 


gravely. “Again I thank you. I am glad, 
too, that my anxiety about you was without 
foundation.” 

“Something does trouble me,” she answered; 


“but it is not a personal misfortune—I can’t } 


talk about it now.” 

“Perhaps later—and, if I can aid anyone 
in whom you are interested—” 

“Oh, don’t!” she interrupted, in a voice 


which some hidden emotion rendered posi- 


tively sharp. “ Well, go on now. If you 
wish to talk to me after—after you have 
read your letters—only let me know,” 

She walked away without another word 
or glance, and he stood watching till she 
disappeared. Instead of going up to his 
rooms, Mr. Pembroke passed toward a glass- 
covered piazza filled with blossoming plants 
protected from possible depredations by a 
wire screen, but to the door, of which: he 
hada key. He went in and began cutting 
some flowers, having remembered that, Mrs; 
Richmond carried no bouquet. He _ was 
thinking what a peculiar woman she was, 


and smiling at the recollection of their first } 


meeting, more than a year previous, at the 
house of a mutual friend. Just as he entered 
a room where she sat with their hostess, he 
heard her say: “They must. have named me 
Magdalen because I was doomed to. bear 
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“but, in this world of puzzles } 


unpardonable in a woman than any sin in 


the decalogue!” 


Ugly she undoubtedly was; but the 
plainness of her features was atoned for 
by their animation and intelligence, and 
, She was tall and graceful as a river-reed. 
; } She often appeared a sort of human prickly 
} pear, to ordinary acquaintances; but persons 


ae she honored with her friendship 


positively idolized her, and she was noble- 

hearted and generous to a fault, She had 

; passed her thirtysecond birthday, was a very 
; rich widow, and the disappointments and 
deceptions which she had early encountered 
had rendered her suspicious, though she 
fought against the calamity with a perse- 
verance for which few gave her credit. At 
bottom, she was sadly lacking in self-esteem 
and confidence; her love of beauty. was so 
intense that her own ugliness, which she 
exaggerated, never ceased to be a pain, and 
her habit of cynicism had grown until she 
was rapidly reaching the stage where it was 
more and more difficult for her to believe 
that, no matter what protestations they might 
make, people in general could be genuinely 
fond of her. 
During the past winter, she and Mr, Pem- 
broke had seen a great deal of each other in 
New York and Washington; and, nearly two 
months before this present evening, they had 
unexpectedly found themselves neighbors at 
} Rockland Springs, 

Mr. Pembroke had learned not only to 
admire Magdalen Richmond, but he had 
conceived a warm liking for her, though it 
was confined entirely to the basis of friend- 
ship; for she never seemed to him a woman 
to feel or-inspire love. He respected her 
keen sense of honor in all business relations, 
trusted. to her, judgment, recognized her 
unusual talents, and fairly envied her wide 
range of reading and general information. 

Mrs. Richmond was a good artist, a fine 
musician, and a really: learned woman, though 
; one had to know her intimately to be allowed 
to suspect the extent of her knowledge. Mr. 
; Pembroke only found out by accident that 








various admired articles in.certain American 
‘and English reviews, on the great social and 
; political questions of the day, were from her 
pen. 

He was reflecting on these things while 
he gathered and arranged the odorous _blos- 
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soms; thinking how much his later plans for 
being of use in his generation owed to her 
far-sighted counsels. He smiled to recollect 
how freely he had talked with her on every 
subject save one: the fact of his engagement 
had never been mentioned; in that matter, 
he instinctively felt he would receive no 
sympathy. 

Very: few of his friends were aware of the 
change which was soon to come into his life ; 
for, in the autumn, he expected to be mar- 
ried. The coterie in which he had met Mrs. 
Richmond was made up of acquaintances of 
a recent date, and the reticence which formed 
an odd contrast to his impulsiveness, rendered 
him singularly averse to confiding the least 
hint of his purely personal feelings and 
affairs to any but his most intimate friends. 

Lilian Fane was only nineteen years old; 
a lovely, lovable girl, but not the person 
anyone would have expected him to select 
for a wife. A little human butterfly, most 
persons considered her; and, with certain 
variations, she certainly did belong to that 
genus. 

Mr. Pembroke himself sometimes wondered 
how the engagement should have come about 
—wondering most at her caring for him, with 
his five-and-thirty years; for his opinion of 
himself was far more modest than is the case 
with successful men in general. 

So, of his personal future and the change 
in his life which was nearing so rapidly, he 
had never conversed with Mrs. Richmond, 
freely as they discussed many matters— 
beliefs and theories and Mr. Pembroke’s 
schools, homes, co-operative mills, and the 
scores of other projects which he had always 
on hand. He was not a philanthropist— 
indeed, he would have rejected’ the name 
with praiseworthy indignation ; but his creed 
was that every rich man should, so far as lay 
in his power, help other men to find work— 
to keep themselves independent—and he 
lived up to his creed to the very letter. 

His thoughts wandered away from Mrs. 
Richmond and his engrossing occupations, 
to dwell with protecting tenderness on Lilian 
Fane. She was a relative of his sister’s 
husband, and for several years had lived 
like a daughter in the house; so that she 
and Mr. Pembroke had been thrown a great 
deal together. 

Their engagement had taken place after an 
accident she met with while the pair were 








one day out driving. When she was recover- 
ing from the tedious months of ill health 
which succeeded, Pembroke had the surprise 
of discovering that the beautiful, petted 
creature had made him the object of a 
youthful hero-worship. At first he thought 
the sentiment went no deeper, then he 
decided that it was an affection founded 
on esteem and gratitude; but, in her guile- 
less fashion, Lilian betrayed herself to her 
sharp-eyed guardian, and that lady was only 
too happy to employ every possible means 
to bring about a marriage between her 
favorite and her idolized brother. 

So in Pembroke’s heart there sprang up a 
great tenderness toward the delicate sensitive 
girl, which had developed into a protecting 
affection that knew no limit and would stop 
at no sacrifice. 

The cathedral-clock in the hall rang out 
a brief chime, reminding Mr. Pembroke 
that he had been standing for some time, 
flowers in hand, lost in reverie. He left 
the conservatory, summoned-a servant, and 
requested him to carry the bouquet to Mrs. 
Richmond. 

“You will find her in the ball-room,” 
he added. 

The man started on his errand, but met 
the lady walking to and fro in the deserted 
veranda. When the messenger left her, Mrs. 
Richmond stood for some moments looking 
down at the flowers with weary anxious 
eyes. Presently she descended the steps 
and walked toward the garden. As she 
glanced back at the house, she saw a light 
suddenly flame up in a chamber which she 
knew was Mr. Pembroke’s sitting-room. 

“He will know now—a moment more, 
and he will know!” she thought. “And 
I can’t go near him—I must let myself 
be held back by these stupid conventional 
laws! Oh, if ever a human being had 
reason to curse fate, I am the woman! 
If I were only a man, I could go to him— 
I could say out my whole thought. And 
I must—I must! For once in my life, I will 
act as my reason and my heart dictate. 
Come what may, I will do it!” 





CHAPTER II. 

Mr. PEMBROKE found the door of: his 
apartments unlocked and the gas lighted. 
His own servant had leave of absence, so 
one of the hotel waiters appeared at the 
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head of the stairs with voluble offers of} before now the company’s bankruptcy was 
assistance which were courteously declined. } known far and wide. Up to the last, Mr. 

On a table in the sitting-room lay a goodly ; Holmes had believed that the dark hour 
pile of letters, at sight of which Mr. Pem- ; could be tided over, and so had not written ; 
broke heaved a little sigh, as a man with } but the final hope had proved a delusion— 
a large correspondence is apt to do when} the company must succumb. 
he regards the accumulation of several days} Then followed despairing protestations of 
and reflects that each separate epistle must} regret at the trouble which this disaster 
be read, considered, and, worst of all, ; must bring on the friend who had trusted 
answered. him; but these could avail as little as late 

Presently he seated himself and began } remorse usually does. One stern fact stood 
examining the superscriptions on the letters. } out clear and distinct: Mr. Holmes’s prom- 
The two he had expected were not there; { ised arrangements had not been completed, 
he opened an envelope at random—it con- } and, as matters stood, it looked as if Pem- 
tained a long effusion from a near relative. ; broke could actually be made responsible 
A sentence half-way down the first page in this impending crash. 
caught his eye as he unfolded the sheet: He tore open a fresh envelope; out of it 

“There is a sudden but wide-spread report } fell a long newspaper-paragraph, which he 
that the North Orton Company is on the eve } read with a face of incredulous amazement. 
of bankruptcy. I heard nothing about it} It was an article from a great city daily, 
till this morning, but to-night I was told reflecting maliciously on his reputation, but 
that the failure will be publicly announced ; so artfully worded that openly to resent it’ 
within a couple of days; there is no possi-} would have been difficult. It asked how 
bility, it seems, that matters can be arranged. } it ‘was possible that this widely-trusted and 

“T feel a little troubled on your account, much-honored man could have become 
for I remember that the president—Holmes mixed in any way with so shady a business 
—is a great friend of yours, and—now don’t } as the Orton Company failure. No doubt 
think I am prying and given to gossip—;the astounding report would be speedily 
I had it on pretty good authority that you } cleared up—Mr. Pembroke could not afford 
helped him last year, when the company } to rest quiet for a day, under an imputation 
was in atight place. I sincerely hope that} like that which hung over him. A man 
you will not be inconvenienced, though you } such as he belonged to his generation; he 
will probably suffer some pecuniary loss; } owed it to himself, to his friends, to humanity 
but, of course, you did not in any way make } at large, to dispel the faintest shadow of 
yourself liable. The company had the repu- {reproach from his name. A dereliction, 
tation, up to that time, of being a perfectly ; however slight, on the part of one in his 
safe concern; but Holmes always seemed to } position, would hurt the cause of progress, 
me a visionary man—honest, no doubt, but } enlightenment, general brotherhood, and all 
you might as well have a downright dis-} the practical and unpractical schemes which 
honest person to deal with: at least, then ; he had labored so hard to push into active 
you know what to expect.” working. 

The later paragraphs Mr. Pembroke read; Nor was that malicious paragraph the 
mechanically, while his mind was trying to } last of the evil tidings so suddenly flung in 
grasp the astounding statement in the first } on this man, who had scarcely learned what 
sentence. Then he dropped the letter and } even the word disappointment really meant. 
hurriedly opened another, glancing mean-} A fire in a Southwestern city, where he 
while at the superscriptions on several} owned acres of ground and whole squares 
envelopes spread out on the table, to see | of buildings, was at this time in progress. 
if there was one in the familiar writing | By some strange chance, he did not find 
of the president of the Orton Company. | the telegram announcing the disaster until 
He perceived none; but the third epistle | after he had read the other letters. 
he unfolded, though directed in an unfamiliar; For a while, he sat overwhelmed; it took 
hand, proved to he from Mr. Holmes. some time to realize that all these terrible 

The story was true! This letter must } tidings could be true. His first impulse was 
have arrived by the morning’s post; perhaps ! to begin an answer to the abominable assault. 
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on his honor.. He wrote rapidly for a few his button-hole one of the flowers he had 

moments, then tore the page and threw it; taken from the bouquet. . Then he went 

aside—he would deign no reply to the ; downstairs, crossed the piazza, entered the 

cowardly attack, ; hotel, and made his way toward the ball- 
At no previous time could misfortune have } room. 

found him unprepared to meet it. He had} On every side, he received cordial greet- 

vast means, but he was carrying various | ings; men were as friendly as ever, women 





heavy enterprises which locked up the} as eager for his notice—not even a sign of 
greater portion thereof. It was on the { curiosity was visible on a single face, 
cards that ruin might soon actually stare; Apparently no person present was aware 
him in the face—in any case, he was tem- } of the dastardly attack which had appeared 
porarily crippled. in the morning’s issue of the popular 
But pecuniary disaster seemed nothing, } journal, and yet it seemed impossible that 
compared to the possibility that suspicion, ; such could be the case. The New York 
even a passing shadow, could touch his} papers were brought to Rockland by the 
name. It would not be easy, either, at once } very train on which he had arrived; there 
to set himself right—to give a perfectly clear { had been plenty of time for scores of persons 
explanation; generosity had carried him too ; to peruse the prominent editorial—the matter 
far. He knew that, under similar circum- ; was unaccountable. 
stances, he should certainly do the same} Suddenly he caught sight of Mrs. Rich- 
thing again; but he realized that, though } mond seated further down the room. Their 
he might consider the act right—imperstive, } eyes met; as if some electric current had 
eyen—it was one for which he would possibly { flashed the intelligence from hers to his, 
be forced to pay a penalty, . }Mr. Pembroke comprehended the meaning 
He paused in his automatic march up} of her odd look and manner. She had 
and down the room, and stood looking out } known what revelation was awaiting him 
of one of the open windows. Again his; in his room; the anxiety and trouble from 
ear caught the ring of dance-music—the } which he had felt certain she was suffering 
very melody which the orchestra had played } had been on his behalf—his oniy. 
as he drove up to the house. A long, long} But he did not yet understand how the 
time seemed to have elapsed since then; ; newspaper, with its scurrilous imputations 
he was able thoroughly now to comprehend ; against his honor, could have been kept 
the reality and the full measure of the } from the sight of all those men and women 
trouble which had burst upon him, That} whose sympathy or curiosity must have 
very capacity to realize it brought courage } found expression in words or looks, had 
to face the danger. He could do nothing } they seen the article. 
to-night; it was useless even to send a A moment later, a fussy elderly acquaint- 
telegram in any direction—he would not } ance bustled up and asked if he had brought 
trust himself to write a single letter. any New York or Philadelphia papers with 
He recollected his promise to join the } him, adding: 
party in the ball-room. He would go;} “It is the most unpardonable piece of 
doubtless the story was already known— } carelessness! We got no papers by the 
the newspaper containing the vile slander } train.” 
must have already circulated among his; ‘How was that?” Mr. Pembroke asked. 
acquaintances.. It hardly appeared possible} “The boy was at the station; the fellow 
that any human being who knew him could} on board said they had been put off by 
credit the tale for an instant; but were not' accident at the wrong station—unheard-of, 
worse stories every day bruited abroad about } you know!” cried the irate gentleman, work- 
men whose record was as clean as his own, } ing himself up to a white heat of indignation. 
and did not these reports always find scores } “The truth probably was that he had had 
ready to give them credit? Why should he} larger calls than usual, and sold the batch 
hope to escape? ’ he leaves for the hotel.” 
He went into his bed-chamber, got out; “I could find none when I got on the train 
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an evening-suit, and dressed himself with i at. the junction,’ Mr. Pembroke observed. 
his customary faultless elegance, putting in i « I remember now the news-agent said that 
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he should not have any till they met the 
through train from New York.” 

“Why, they don’t do that till Grafton— 
thirty miles beyond here,” fumed the angry 
gentleman. 

He went on. to assert that, if the propri- 
etors of the hotel did not act in the matter— 
insist on the dismissal of everybody on the 
train who could possibly be to blame, news- 
agent or brakeman—they would learn what 
he thought of such culpable neglect, and in 
very plain language too. 

Then he walked away, so excited. and 
happy in the possession of an injury that 
it would have. been a pity to deprive him 
of it. But the brief conversation had made 
another thing clear to Mr. Pembroke: he 
understood now how it had come about that 
all whom he met were so evidently ignorant 
in regard to his troubles or the infamous 
newspaper-attack. 

The entire batch of morning journals had 
been bought. up before the through train 
reached the junction where the branch-line 
to Rockland began. He knew, too, who had 
done this—it had been Mrs. Richmond’s 
work. She must have received information 
in advance, through some of her numerous 
correspondents. She had wished to give 
him a few hours’ more respite—leave the 
evening of his return free from curiosity 
or ill-timed sympathy—and she had_suc- 
ceeded. 

The manner of doing the thing was plain 
enough, too. .When the express reached 
the junction, Mr. Pembroke had seen Mrs. 
Richmond’s marvel of a man-servant descend 
from it. He carried a large valise, and 
explained that he had been to Waltham, 
a town fifty miles distant, to attend to some 
commissions for his mistress. 

Before arriving at the junction, he had 
undoubtedly bought up all the newspapers 
the agent had left, and no train would reach 
Rockland that night from the opposite direc- 


tion. So Mrs. Richmond’s considerate, act 


had made it impossible for the people, at 
the hotel to obtain any information in regard 
to his troubles, through the public press, 
until the afternoon of the following day, 
What could he say to her? How could 
he express his gratitude for her care—for 
this display of thoughtfulness, which it 
would never have occurred to one person 
in a thousand to attempt, however desirous 


to save a friend from any suffering which 
could possibly be avoided? Ah, she would 
need no words—she would understand! 

For a full half-hour, he allowed himself 
to be engrossed by different persons, seeing 
Mrs. Richmond at a distance every now and 
then, but always so surrounded that he did 
not attempt to approach her. He could take 
his part in idle conversation with ordinary 
acquaintances unaware of the trouble which 
had so suddenly invaded his life; but to 
that sympathetic woman, who knew thereof, 
he could not talk until an opportunity for 
speaking alone with her should be offered, 

There was a pause in the music, an exodus 
toward the refreshment-room, and Mr. Pem- 
broke took advantage of that to depart, 
He glanced about in search of Mrs. Rich- 
mond. Hard as it would be to conyerse 
to-night of the matter which filled his 
thoughts, it seemed unfriendly to go with- 
out uttering some expression of acknowl- 
edgment of her sympathy. But she had 
disappeared; and he passed. out into the 
piazza, which had a flight of stairs at the 

further end, leading into the garden. 
As he reached the foot, he saw a white- 
robed figure standing near in the moonlight. 
} His quick eye at once recognized Mrs, Rich- 
mond, and he joined her, saying: 

“T missed you, someway—when I looked 
for you, to say good-night, you were gone; 
I am glad to find you.” 

“That is fortunate,” she answered, in her 
abrupt fashion ; “ for I came down on purpose 
to waylay you, I knew that from here I could 
see you, whichever path you might take.” 

She moved on, and he walked beside her; 
both remained silent till they, reached a 
broad terrace hidden from the houses by 
a row of elms. Below spread a wide val- 
ley diversified by woods, a lake in the middle 
distance, then, a sweep of. lofty hills, all 
bathed in the soft light of the August. moon. 

“I know now why you looked so troubled,” 
he began, suddenly, as she paused by the 
balustrade and stood gazing straight. before 
her; “I thank you, too, for your sympathy.” 

She did not turn—did not even stretch out 
her hand, as most persons would have done, 























S what you will do.” 


After a little, she said as quietly as if speak- 
ing in regard to some matter of slight 
importance : 

“You have hardly had time to decide 
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“T found I could not think yet—I put it 
all aside; that was why I went to the ball- 
room,” he said, composedly. 

“Then—then it is as serious as I feared?” 
she asked; and now, in spite of her self- 
control, her voice quivered. 

“Tt is very serious,” he replied. “I mean, 
of course, the loss; I was not speaking of 
the newspaper-slander. Oh, how am I to 
thank you for your kindness of to-day?” 

“Do not thank me at all.” 

“Tt was good, good of you!” he exclaimed. 

“T don’t mean to be put off,” she said, 
quickly. “Mr. Pembroke, a couple of hours 
ago, you told me you considered me a friend ; 
I want you to prove it now by talking frankly 
with me.” 

“T will, indeed,” he replied. 

“Then tell me whether the pecuniary losses 
will be as great as the account hinted.” 

“ Yes—greater.” 

“And—and are you prepared to meet 
them?” 

“T can hardly answer yet. I may be 
terribly straightened and cramped; I don’t 
think I shall be ruined, but—” 

“But you will need more money than you 
can raise without sacrificing valuable prop- 
erty,” she added. 

“That, certainly; but what I think most 
about is the disappointment which may come 
to others,” he said; “so many of my plans 
may have to be deferred. I can and will 
manage so that not one of the workingmen 
in any way employed in anything in whicl 
I am interested will be thrown out of occu- 
pation. I would rather make companies— 
rich men—wait than—” 

“T am sure of it; I sympathize with you 
thoroughly,” she broke in, impetuously. 
“JT knew you would do this, but it is so 
unusual—so unlike human nature in gen- 
eral; you will be horribly abused. If you 
would only let the poor people suffer—favor 
your rich capitalists—why, then you might 
expect sympathy.” 

“JT must endure the abuse,” he said. 
“J make no pretense to you; of course, 
I shall feel it—humiliation looks worse than 
death. Life has spoiled me; I have known 
only success in everything I have under- 
taken: It is hard—like a nightmare! I don’t 
mean to complain; I shan’t be a coward. 
Now I have assuredly proved how highly 
I value your friendship: there is no human 














being to whom I would say what I have just 
said to you.” 

“And I thank you—I thank you!” she 
replied, eagerly. “But it may not turn out 
so black as it looks.” 

“Tt may not; I think I shall be able to 
meet my liabilities. But it has all come 
so unexpectedly—so many blows at once; 
misfortunes which it would have seemed 
preposterous to contemplate. And then, this 
slander added; but that I must put out of 
my mind at present.” 

“There are large claims which can come 
on you at once?” she asked. “I mean, 
outside the Orton business?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And, of course, as you are embarrassed, 
nobody will spare you,” she continued; 
“that sounds cynical again, but it is a 
plain statement of what we both know is 
a fact. You will need a great deal of ready 
money; you must have it.” 

“T must; but, to secure all I need, I shall 
have to make such sacrifices that I shall be 
crippled. Well, there’s no use softening the 
word: it looks fairly like ruin, but it may 
not prove quite so bad.” 

“Tt must not—it shall not!” she said, in 
a low resolute voice, speaking quickly, but 
with such determination that neither voice 
nor manner gave any impression of haste. 
“You must not sell things at a sacrifice; you 
must borrow.” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot. That sounds 
odd,” he explained, “but what the news- 
paper hints is true. Trouble threatens about 
the title to all that Western land. New 
heirs have sprung up; there is bound to be 
a lawsuit. There are heavy mortgages on 
several of my mills and other works. Every- 
thing was arranged for, but this unforeseeable 
series of misfortunes has upset all,” 

“Explain, please!” Her voice was posi- 
tively imperative. 

“Why, if I could have offered the Western 
tract for security, I should have been all 
right; but this doubt about the title—” 

“That will be set straight.” 

“No, I fear not; my lawyer’s letter shows 
that. Two days ago, the threatened suit 


seemed such a farce that I was trying my 
best to keep the professed heirs from losing 
money, by going on with it.” 

“Then you can’t borrow all you need 
because now you lack security to offer?” 
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“That is it.” 

“T am rich,” she said, in the most common- 
place tone, “ much richer than you are aware 
—tricher than I was three weeks ago. While 
trouble was gathering for you, fate was work- 
ing herself into an amiable mood toward me.” 

“T am glad—” 

“So am I,” she interrupted. “How much 
will tide you safely over the trouble—three 
hundred thousand—five?” 

Mr. Pembroke grasped her two hands and 
shook them warmly as he would have done 
@ man’s. 

“ What an honor to have you for a friend !” 


he cried. “I can’t accept your offer—it is 
impossible! Wait—listen—” 

“T won’t! You refuse because I am a 
woman.” 


“T do not. I refuse because you might 
lose the whole sum. I have no right. to 
do it; you will see that, when you have 
considered the matter.” 

“Your good name is involved,” she hurried 
on; “we are obliged to face that fact. You 
must have the money—at once, too. Oh, that 
fiend will never rest; he has hated you for 
years, and, as the head of one of the greatest 
daily papers in the world, he is a power.” 

“T know.” 

“The money, I say!” she exclaimed. 
“You must have it; you shall let me be 
of some use. Don’t speak yet. See: if— 
if you had a wife, you would let her come 
to the rescue?” 

“Yes; she would have the right to decide 
whether she would incur possible ruin for 
my sake.” 

“She would have the right to prevent it, 
you mean, and so save hundreds of strug- 
gling men and women from misery,” Mrs, 
Richmond said, in a voice very low, but 
firm and strong. “You must take my 
money, even if—even if—” 

She finished the sentence by extending 
her hand. 

Mr. Pembroke stared incredulously at her; 
he had grown very pale. 

“You do not reflect,” he said, hesitatingly ; 
“such acceptance would. involye—marriage.” 

“Tt would have that drawback,” she 
observed, dryly. : 

“One which you would find it impossible 
to incur, and I—” 

“T am a very ugly woman,” she added. 

“ You—” 








“Don’t try for excuses,” she broke in. 

“Let me speak!” he said, sternly. “I am 
engaged to be married.” 

She stood for a moment with her head 
averted, then she laughed a low harsh laugh. 

“At least, you have had a new experience,” 
she observed. 

“Oh, you know how I honor you—more 
than I do any other human being!” he cried. 
“Of course, I know you only spoke so to 
induce me to accept your assistance—to 
prove that you would stop at nothing to aid, 
not even at the most tremendous sacrifice 
you could imagine; and to marry me—or 
indeed any man—would be that to you, 
I am well aware.” 

She gave a deep breath of relief. 

“Good-night,” she said, abruptly. 

“You do believe that I appreciate your 
friendship—that I am worthy of it?” he 
pleaded. 

She turned; her face showed white in the 
moonlight, but it was calm and her eyes met 
his bravely. 

“Tam proud to be your friend,” she said, 
and was gone. 

Mr. Pembroke walked slowly toward the 
house and went up to his rooms, 

Again he sat down at the table and began 
looking over his papers. A sealed envelope 
dropped out from among the scattered sheets 
and fell to the floor; he picked it up. 

“My little Lilian!” he said, with infinite 
tenderness. 

He opened and read the letter. Lilian 
Fane wrote to announce to him that their 
engagement must be considered at an end, 

It was a brief cold epistle, vouchsafing no 
definite reason for her decision beyond that 
contained in the declaration that she had for 
some time been satisfied that such a rupture 
would be for the future peace of both, and that 
she felt confident her action would prove 
neither unexpected nor unwelcome. The pro- 
prietor of the newspaper in which the attack 
on Mr. Pembroke had this morning appeared 
was an intimate friend of the relatives with 
whom Lilian Fane was spending the summer 
at a sea-side resort near New York, and had 
been at one time a suitor for the girl’s hand. 

The letter was dated two days back—the 
very day on which the first. rumors of the 
approaching failure of the North Orton 
Company had startled the business- world. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














IN THE BUSH-TREE. 


BY ADEVAIVE CLARK. 


Tue “bush-tree,” which was prized Wy } one glance behind him, and hesitated no 
every member of Farmer John Bentley’ 8} longer. He bounded toward the apple-tree, 
household, was once the central object in } caught the lower branches, and swung him- 
a large thriving orchard, But that time; self into a place of safety, while Billy 
was about as far back as Farmer John’s} charged blindly past, not able to stop 
pretty eighteen-year-old daughter could } himself until he had passed the tree. 
remember. Our hero soon found quite a comfortable 

As time went on, the trees had died, } perch among the largest branches, but with 
one by one, and the bush-tree stood in the} his clothes and temper both somewhat 
centre of a large grassy plot which had ; damaged. Billy, as soon as he could gather 
once been the orchard, as fine a specimen } himself together and stop, turned round, 
of an apple-tree as one could wish to see. } came back, and stood under the tree, 
The lowest branches drooped so near the } stamping his feet and shaking his head. 
ground that, when loaded with its rich Our hero, whose other name was Jack 
crimson fruit, the tips almost touched the } Stevens, was enjoying Billy’s discomfiture, 
greensward below. A long row of tall } when a girl’s ringing voice from the vicinity 
raspberry-bushes hid the old orchard-spot } of the raspberry-bushes put a sudden damper 
from the view of the house. upon his enjoyment. The voice, which 

On the particular day on which my story ; belonged to Miss Benton’s bosom-friend— 
opens, a young man was walking across the } Kate Wilson—was saying: 
field toward’this spot. He walked along} “Oh, Nell! we can’t go to the bush-tree, 
with a swinging gait—snapping, I must; for there is that horrid goat of Bobby’s 
confess, very viciously at the unoffending | stamping his feet and shaking his head. 
daisies with his cane, and with a very }I know it’s because he saw me, for he 
moody look upon his face. hates me.” 

“Well, what a fool!” “T can’t get him away,” said another 

This complimentary remark was addressed } voice, a little sweeter than the ‘first one; 
to himself, and emphasized by a particularly ; “but Bobby can call him for us,” 
vicious switch of his cane, which mowed; Jack had scrambled frantically to the top- 
down a whole row of daisies. “I don’t see } most branches of the tree, with despair in his 
what possesses me to go to the bush-tree } heart and on his countenance, at the sound 
now. If any of the Bentleys see me—that } of the girls’ voices; but, when he heard 
Bobby especially—how they will laugh at } Nell speak of getting Bobby to call the goat, 
my coming back here, after the snubbing ; hope revived in his breast once more. 

Nell gave me on that very spot last summer.” } He thought that, as small boys are not 

He came to a halt about four rods from { apt to be near when wanted, the girls would 
the tree, and stood looking at it. At this } have to go and hunt for him, and he could 
particular time, it would have been more } then jump down and make a wild dash for 
to his advantage to look behind him; for} liberty before the astonished Billy could 
Bobby Bentley’s goat—Billy—was advancing } realize what he was about. But the girls 
from that quarter with silent swiftness. did not go. 

“Well, I believe I’m spooney yet, for I} “Bobby! Bob-by! Bob-e-e!” rang out 
have a great desire to go and stand under } Nell’s, voice, and “Here!” came Bobby’s 
that tree again—her favorite spot, she told } answer, with aggravating promptness. 
me it was last summer.” “QOh-h!” groaned Jack. “I wouldn’t 

Still hesitating, he looked carefully in} have Nell find me here for a fortune, 
front of him, to see that no one was watch-; And, if Kate Wilson sees me, I’ll never 
ing him, and still hesitated. Then he cast: hear the last of it in this neighborhood!” 
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Bobby came up, and, bidding the girls stand 
aside, stood before a gap in the bushes, and, 
calling Billy, shook his fist menacingly at 
him. This was all the challenge Billy needed, 
and, as Bobby turned and fied, Billy dashed 
past the girls in hot pursuit. Reaching the 
tree, they seated themselves comfortably on 
the grass beneath it, while poor Jack was 
perched on the highest bough he could find, 
that was not so small as to be absolutely 
dangerous, taking some consolation in think- 
ing that the foliage was so thick that his 
presence was not apt to be discovered, though 
they should look up. 

The girls talked upon every subject under 
the heavens, Jack thought, and mentally 
decided that they gave ten minutes to each 
subject, and wishing, since he was an 
eavesdropper whether he chose to be or 
not, that they would pass on to more 
interesting topics than the best way of 
cultivating pansies and the decision as to 
what kind of lace was the prettiest. 

Just as Jack had given up, he heard some- 
thing that was decidedly interesting. -It was 
so interesting that he entirely forgot that the 
bough on which he was seated was fast be- 
coming an instrument of torture. 

“Nell Benton, I just want an explanation 
of your conduct at the sociable last evening,” 
said Kate’s decided voice. “I thought it 
was queer when Jack Stevens’s visit to his 
uncle terminated so suddenly last summer, 
and I believe I am right in laying it to you. 
I hoped, when I heard he was coming again 
this summer, that, if you had had a quarrel, 
you would make it up; and last night, when 
I saw he was at the sociable, I hoped you 
would take that opportunity. But what did 
youdo? Just barely spoke to him, and that 
was all, and then turned deliberately round 
and went to talking to Charlie! Now, don’t 
think that is why I am scolding. I should 
like to have taken you both by the ears and 
bumped your heads together.” 

“Oh, Kate!” began Nell, with an hysterical 
sob that went right to Kate’s warm heart, 
and then she buried her face in Kate’s lap 
and gave vent to a torrent of sobs and tears. 
“Oh, Kate! I am just dying to tell some- 
body about it, for it will be such a relief. 
I thought the world of .Jack last summer, 
and I know he loved me too.” 

“Well, go on and tell. what happened!” 
exclaimed Kate, impatiently. 











“ Billy!” gasped Nell, with an hysterical 
giggle. “It was that miserable goat that 
was the ‘cause of it all. You remember we * 
were on our lawn, playing croquet, two days 
before Jack went away, and he walked home 
with you. Just before he went, he took my 
hand and said: ‘Nellie, may I come over 
again to-morrow? I have something I wish 
to say to you before I go home.’ Of course, 
I promised to receive him. How could I 
help it, when he looked at me so—so— 
well, just the way Charlie looked at you 
under like circumstances, I suppose. ‘Come 
out to the bush-tree at three o’clock,’ he 
said; ‘I would rather see you there, to-mor- 
row, than any other place.’ How happy 
I was that evening and the next morning! 
I came out here at a quarter to three, and 
waited. After sitting a few minutes; I 
became impatient and rose to see if Jack 
were in sight yet, when that wretched goat 
came charging at me from somewhere, and 
I barely saved myself by climbing into the 
tree and sitting among the branches. In my 
frantic movements, I did not look out for 
smooth places, and tore two or three holes 
in my dress, and was a most disorderly- 
locxing creature altogether, for my hair 


{tumbled down too. Billy went away, but, 


before I could get my hair put up again, 
I saw Jack coming, and scrambled out of 
sight up among the branches. 

“ He was beautifully dressed, and did look 
so handsome, as I peeped at him. through 
the leaves. He walked up and down impa- 
tiently a number of times, and then I heard 
Bobby call: ‘Looking for Nell? I guess: 
she’s gone over to Kate Wilson’s. Shall I 
go after her? ‘No, thank you,’ said Jack, 
stiffly. ‘Miss Bentley was expecting me. 
If she has gone, I won’t trouble you,’ And 
then he stalked away. I could have killed 
that Billy! Oh, dear! it will never come 
right now.” 

“Oh, yes, it will, I really believe,” said 
Kate, whose voice was husky and who had 
been trembling for several minutes with 
some suppressed emotion. “I know it will, 
Nellie dear, if he ever loved you. Don’t fret 
a bit. But I must go now. You needn’t 
come with me, only as far as the raspberry- 
bushes; for you mustn’t go to the house 
with those red eyes. Come back and stay 
here under the tree until you recover your 
natural color. By the way,” as they rose 
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to start, “didn’t Jack wear Oxford ties with 
patent-leather tips, to the sociable last night?” 

Nell looked at her with undisguised amaze- 
ment. 

“Jack’s shoes? Do you suppose I noticed 
them, when I was so miserable? Why do 
you ask?” 

“Oh, I saw some of that kind somewhere 
lately,” answered Kate,-with an uncontrol- 
lable laugh, “and I didn’t know but they 
belonged to him.” 

She had been looking upward during 
Nell’s recital of her woes, and the meaning 
of Billy’s manceuvers under the tree was 
quite plain to her now. 

Nell walked back to the tree after Kate’s 
departure, and, burying her face in her 


hands, prepared to enjoy being miserable }. 





for a while longer. 


There was a swift rustle, and, before the 
startled girl could look to see from whence 
it came, she was clasped in two strong arms, 
two lips pressed hers, and Jack Stevens’s 
blue eyes looked lovingly down into Nell’s 
brown ones. 

“T came to tell you I loved you, Nell, and 
to ask you to be my wife, on that unlucky day 
when Billy treed you. But it is all right 
now, my darling, for I know you did not run 
away from me, as I have thought for a year. 
You are my own now, aren’t you, Nell?” 

Nell’s answer seemed to be very satis- 
factory to Jack. After a long pause, she 
asked shyly : , 

“How in the world did you find out 
where I was that day, Jack?” 

“1?” laughed Jack. “Oh, Billy chased 
me, and I was up IN THE BusH-TREE.” 





THE WILDWOODS. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


—_— 


THE partridge drums his sleepy sung 
In woody covert, all day long; 

While overhead, serene and pure, 

The sun shades into clair-obscure. 
Down long dim aisles of scented pine, 
Shafts of gray light mysterious shine, 
And voice of prowling beast is heard 
Mingling with song of unseen bird. 

In the wild ravine, robins call; 

The gentle wash of waterfall 

And tinkling streams together run, 
And rosy day is just begun. 

Day-dawn or noon, ’tis just the same— 
A picture twined in foliaged frame, 
Serene, yet something mix’d with gloom: 
Deep in the midst of trees that loom 





Like lofty minarets, slim and high, 


Forever toward the natant sky; 
Something of gloom unmix’d with care 
Broods, melancholic, everywhere. 

% x * % * 

Down in the ivied deep ravine, 

A glimmer of red haze is seen; 

Long since, the partridge ceased to call, 
And louder hums the waterfall. 

No footfall breaks the silence round— 
Man ne'er has trod this unknown ground; 
Only the birds and beasts that roam ° 
Make here their solitary home. 

Down the rayine, a shaft of red 

Breaks into circles overhead, 

Fades into gray, to dusky brown— 

Night o’er the wildwood has fallen down. 





AFTER, 


BY MARIE M. 


PURSEL 


Arter ithe rain the sunshine, 
Smiles after bitter tears, 

Peace in the heart at nightfall 
After a day of fears. 


The clouds of the early morning, 
Dissolved in the midday sun, 


Show glistening edges of silver 
After the day is done, 


The heaviest burden of sorrow 
Laid by grief in the heart 

May lighter become on the morrow, 
And, softened by time, depart. 














THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


SUCCESSFUL MOVING. 


BY MRS. 


PEOPLE who live in homes of their own, § 


either inherited or bought and paid for by 
themselves, have no idea of the woes of 
moving, and are inclined to be a little hard- 
hearted and to laugh when they hear the 
word. Let me tell the fortunate few that 
moving is not “matter for mirth,” nor would 
you be so free with your jests if you were 
only once to join the noble army of “movers.” 

Whether you are a mere lodger, and 
forced to change your habitation with your 
landlady, or are gayly planning to go from 
a common house to. one much better, or 
even if you are a poor unfortunate going 
yearly into cheaper quarters, you will be 
alike involved in discomfort, the only dif- 
ference being in quantity, not quality. 

In our large towns, there are professional 
movers, who, for a consideration, will come to 
the house and pack china, pictures, and bric- 
a-brac, take up and clean carpets, and con- 
vey furniture in safety to your new abode. 
Of course, these are wonderful aids, and take 
a heavy load from the shoulders of a worried 
housekeeper. But these are found only in 
cities, and are in such demand that one 
frequently cannot procure their services at 
the time they are required. 

With all the outside help that one can 
secure, the weight of responsibility must 
still rest on one weary pair of shoulders. 
Upon the house-mothcr falls the task of 
assorting, selecting, cleansing, advising, and 
seeing to things in general. She must 
decide what to take and what to leave, 
what to move first, and what to save until 
the new house is in order for its reception. 

Every year, at moving-time, comes the 
question: “What shall we do with the 
odds-and-ends?” It is with certain articles 
as the children say about their toys: “If we 
throw them away, we are sure to want them ; 
if we keep them, they are in the way.” 


Old bottles, for instance: what shall we do. 


with this heap of big bottles, little bottles, 
flasks, and phials? Take my advice, which 
deserves a sentence to itself: “Keep just 








E. A. MATTHEWS, 


enough for preserves, pickles, and jams, and 
then throw the rest into the ash-heap, unless 
some junk-man should come by in the very 
“nick of time,” to relieve you of the burden. 
It costs no more to have your medicines in 
fresh bottles, if you be so unfortunate as to 
need any within the coming months. 

As a preliminary to successful: and com- 
fortable moving, let the housekeeper make 
out a list of articles that must go, those 
which shall go first, and decide. on: the 
things suitable to put in the same load. 
Have your packing-boxes well aired and 
set in a convenient place, so that every 
article can be packed as soon as prepared, 
This arrangement saves all unnecessary 
handling. Small packing-cases are better 
than large, as they are more safely and 
easily handled. Old newspapers are excel- 
lent for lining these boxes, and also for 
placing between the various articles. 

Books must be packed closely, with edges 
down, and it saves space to make each row 
as uniform as possible... Place the largest 
and heaviest books in the bottom, and the 
lighter ones on top, with plenty of paper 
or old rags between. 

In packing china, glass, and brie-a-brac, 
it is well to use excelsior, hay, or paper. 
Use the strongest boxes, and line the bottom 
with a thick layer of your packing-material. 
Pitchers, bowls, and all sorts of deep dishes 
should be stuffed with it, and no two. pieces 
should ever touch each other. Fine. ware 
should be first wrapped in tissue-paper and 
soft crumpled newspapers. 

In moving a short distance, one may use 
the wash-tubs and clothes-haskets for pack- 
ing the china and glass, and have them 
carried by hand. But, if going far, it is a 
good plan to use the summer clothing, the 
cotton underwear, and other soft bits, for 
packing and wrapping. 

Pictures must be wrapped in canvas if 
going far, in paper if but a short distance, 
and packed standing on end, Valuable 
pictures must have a separate wooden case, 
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In packing furniture, such as sofas, chairs, 
tables, etc., the legs, arms, and other pro- 
jections must be well protected, and the 
wrappings fastened with twine. Carpets 
and curtains must be cleaned before folding. 
All such little indispensable trifles as picture- 
hooks, curtain-fixtures, screws, etc., must be 
placed in a stout bag and tied up, marked 
on the outside, and laid by for use when 
wanted. Wrap your bedding, pillows, mat- 
tresses, and ‘similar articles in old sheets, so 
that they will keep fresh and clean. 

Old barrels are useful in packing kitchen- 
utensils, and all sorts of provisions that you 
cannot dispose of before moving should be 
emptied into the cans and buckets that are 
thus stowed away. But a careful manager 
will so plan as to have little in the line 
of groceries to move. 





Have a full supply of food, bread, meat, etc., 
all cooked beforehand, so that the first meal 
in the new house can be prepared with but 
little trouble. It is usually some time before 
one is ready to do much in that line of work. 

Do not make the great mistake of starving 
your family and yourself during the “moving- 
days.” Give them your best jam, and your 
sugar-cured ham, and your dainty home- 
made cookies. and beaten biscuit, that are 
good when a week old. Then the children 
will enjoy the frolic, and fancy that they 
are having a continuous picnic. 

If you can only take things calmly and 
exercise all your tact, good sense, and good 
nature, you will come out of the ordeal 
proud of yourself and admired by your 
family for having accomplished that difficult 
feat, a successful moving. 


FERNS. 


BY RAY 


HAVE any of those who become discour- 
aged after repeated failures with blooming 
plants, yet who enjoy seeing something green 
and growing through the long dreary winter, 
ever thought of trying ferns? 

If not, do; try just a few, and see how 
delighted you will be with the result. They 
will often grow where other plants would die. 
Place them anywhere—a sunless window, 
a shady corner, on a bracket or mantel, on 
a table or the floor—and they will keep on 
growing and thriving, unfurling their beau- 
tiful feathery fronds with as much grace and 
beauty as though specially delighted with 
whatever locality you choose to give them. 
They will do as well in the dwellings of the 
poor, however gloomy and confined, as in a 
rich’ man’s drawing-room. 

Nothing will. more effectually brighten a 
shady nook in one’s home than a case or 
pot of these beautiful plants, which recall 
to us, during the long wirter, the summer 
greenness and beauty of the woods. 

- Put a table or a bracket in a corner of 
your hall, place:a pot of ferns on it, and see 
what admiration this novel sort of furnishing 
will excite. 

Decorate your dinner-table with a fancy 
jar of growing ferns, and it will please the 
eyes of your guests quite as much as your 
cook’s latest triumph will their palates. 





JOYCE. 


Ferns require shade and moisture, but 
never stagnant moisture. They should be 
provided with plenty of drainage, so that 
any excess of water will pass off. It is not 
necessary to water them every day, if they 
are provided with their proper soil—leaf- 
mold; it. holds the moisture. The amount 
of light they receive will also determine the 
frequency of applying water to them. Feel 
the soil with the fingers, and see that it is 
kept properly moist, as it should never be 
allowed to dry out. 

The hardier kinds of ‘ferns will keep fresh 
and green in jardiniéres or in ordinary plant- 
jars. ‘The more frail and delicate sorts will 
do better in a Wardian case’ or with a glass 
shade placed over the jars. This will give 
you a miniature fernery, and, when you take 
off the cover, you will notice the sweet wood- 
land odor, making a bit of summer for you. 

If you have a damp shady corner in your 
garden or lawn, plant a few ferns there, or 
pile a few large stones together, with earth, 
and have a fern rockery. 

Many persons plant ferns around the base 
or foundation of the house, and it has a very 
pretty effect; but, in this case, as the eaves 
overshadow them from above, very little rain 
gets to them, and the moisture must be 
artificially applied. The taller growing 


varieties are best for this purpose. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1—Is a checked woolen costume for { cloth, fastened with knob bone buttons. 
street-wear. The jacket and skirt are of} Small pockets on the points of the waistcoat. 
Man’s tie around the linen collar. Seven 
to eight yards of fortytwo-inch or fortysix- 
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tartan Scotch cheviot; side-panel in plain i 

material or serge silk, in harmony with the TT oe 2. 

darkest lines of the check. The coat-collar 

and cuffs are of the material of the side-; inch material will be required. Soft felt hat 

panel. Waistcoat of white or light-colored to correspond, trimmed with ostrich-tips. 
Vou. XOVITI—20. (367) 
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No. 2.—Walking-costume, of navy-blue; No. 3—Is a handsome gown for mourning, 
serge. The skirt has one large box-plait of dull-black silk and English crépe. The 
for the front, with the side-plaits turning ; front of the skirt has one wide panel of 
back for the side-panels. The back hangs; crépe. The sides are formed of one box- 

; plait on either side of the front. The back 
is plaited and hangs straight. It may either 
be attached to the point of the bodice at 


the back, or the skirt may be separate, 





No. 3. 
straight. Over the front is a long draped 
half-breadth of the material, arranged as 
seen in the illustration. A plain pointed 
or round bodice is worn with this skirt and 
under the outside jacket. The jacket has 
the fronts either braided in a close handsome 
pattern with black worsted braid, or else 
it is trimmed with a heavy passementerie. } 








; 
A The right front laps over the left diagonally. as preferred. The plain pointed bodice is 


@ollar ard cuffs to match. Eight to ten} simply trimmed with a wide plaited ruffle 


yards of fortysix-inch material will be} of the crépe, arranged around the neck and 
required. ‘on the fronts to form a jabot. Cuffs to 
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match. Plain high collar, of the crépe. 
A wide plaited waistband completes the 
bodice. Fourteen to sixteen yards of silk 
and two yards of English crépe will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a stylish tartan costume, com- 
bined with velvet. This plaid is the Camp-{ 
bell plaid. The velvet should exactly match } 
the prevailing color. The front of the skirt 
is slightly draped, and hangs plain at the 
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No. 5. 


back. The velvet panel is ornamented by 
tiny gilt buttons. The bodice is pointed 
back and front—one side in plaits, and the 
other is composed of a velvet revers which 
buttons on the left side with gilt buttons, 
like the skirt. Cuffs to match. From eight 
to ten yards of material will be required. 
Four dozen small gilt buttons. Hat of gray 
felt, faced with velvet to match the panel, 
and mixed ostrich-tips. 

No. 5—Is a stylish walking-costume for 
& little girl of eight to ten years, made 








No. 6. 


of Scotch serge or camel’s-hair in any self- 
color. The skirt is kilted, the blouse is of 
surah, the collar and cuffs are of velvet 











No. 7. 
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to match—all in several shades darker than 
the material. Straps of braid and buttons 
ornament the fronts of the jacket and cuffs. 

No. 6—Is a blouse-dress for a girl of six 
years, It may be made of flannel, camel’s- 





No. 8. 


hair, or serge. For every-day wear, blue, red, 
and brown are the most serviceable colors. 
The skirt is bordered with wide and narrow 
white worsted braid. The wide braid has a 
narrow one on either edge, of the color of the 
. dress. The yoke is trimmed, back and front, 
as seen in the illustration. Full sleeves set 
into deep cuffs trimmed with the braid. A 
wide sash of the material or surah silk ties 
around the waist in a big bow at the back. 
No. 7.—Cashmere dress for a girl of five 








of the jacket and rolling collar. Any self- 
colored cashmere in the new shades may 
be used. 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume, of electric- 
blue serge or camel’s-hair. Kilted skirt and 
full waist, with close sleeves for the dregs, 
The over-jacket has three capes, which are 
adjustable. These are simply bound with 
silk braid stitched by machine. Full sleeves. 

No. 9—Is an overcoat for a little boy 
of four to five years. It is made of cloth 
in any self-color. The three capes are edged 





years. The skirt has a three-inch hem, ; with silk cord or braid. The coat is double- 
above which is a simple pattern in out-; breasted, with two rows of bone buttons. 
line, done in wash-silk. The blouse-waist ; Scotch cap, edged with cord to match the coat. 
and over-jacket is ornamented to corre- ; This coat may be made of plaid cheviot, if 
spond with the skirt. We give a back view } preferred, in dark-blue or brown shades. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A SACHET. 


In the front of the book, we give a design {colored silk. The design will answer for 
of wheat, to be done in light-green or straw-} many decorative purposes. 





NAME IN EMBROIDERY. 


The name in the front of the book is to be done in marking-cotton or linen thread. 


























MANTELET FOR DEMI-SAISON: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the half of a pattern for a stylish mantelet 
for demi-saison. It consists of four pieces. 
The dotted lines show where the pattren 
turns over. 

1. OnE FRONT, with Lone Tas. 

2. HALF oF SLEEVE, WITH ROLLING 
COLLAR. 

3. HALF oF BAcK. 

4. HALF oF CoLLarR. 

The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The mantilla is to be made 
of cashmere, camel’s-hair, or silk. The roll- 
ing collar and revers are of velvet, the 
trimmings are brandebourgs and passemen- 
terie. 











BIRDS AND LEAVES: COLORED PATTERN. 


We give, for our colored pattern this} done in outline-stitch on satin, the shading 
month, a very effective design of birds and ; can be painted in with water-colors to match 
leaves for either painting in monochrome} the color of the outlining. One color, as 
or outline embroidery. The design is suit-} nearly like the illustration as possible, is 
able for a mantel-facing or for the front of} preferable to the natural colors of birds and 
a jardiniére, in China painting on tiles. If‘ leaves, etc. 








BRAIDING-DESIGN. 


We give, on the Supplement, a very pretty { children’s dresses. It can also be used for 
braiding-design, particularly suitable for } jackets, etc., done in fine gold braid. 
(871) 
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DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





PERFUMED ENVELOPE-CASE FOR PAPER AND LETTERS. 
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We give the outside and interior of this | braid. Narrow gold braid crosses and edges 
useful case for paper and letters. The foun- } the inside of the border ; this is fastened down 
dation is of card-board. Four pieces are with stitches in silks corresponding with the 
used; two for the inside, which are covered } embroidered design. After the embroidery 
with ‘satin or surah—violet, iris, rose, or any } is done, then cover the outside piece of 
color preferred—and perfumed with sachet- } card-board and finish the border. The back 
powder sprinkled upon a layer of cotton } may have the initials or monogram embroid- 
wadding. The straps to hold the paper, etc.,; ered or painted upon the satin covering. 
are of satin ribbon or brocaded galloon. The} Then put the outside and inside together 
outside is embroidered or painted upon satin } and finish with a silk cord, as seen upon the 
in the natural colors of flowers, leaves, and } inside illustration. The bands to hold the 
stems, The border is made of velvet ribbon, } paper, etc., form the hinges for the case. 


with a tiny outside border of gold or fancy } 





BIRD-DESIGN. 


The design of the bird on the Supplement 
may be used for many purposes. It will 


make a variety and look well, if added to 
the album-quilt. 
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EMBROIDERY-PATTERN. 





In the front of the number, we give a very 
pretty and effective pattern for embroidery 
(372) 


to be done on flannel with silk, filoselle, or 
linen thread. 




















FLOWER-POT COVER. 





This pretty cover for an ordinary flower- June handles are made of a piece of rope, 
pot is made of pieces of fancy ribbon shaped } covered and ornamented by cords and tassels, 
like a bag. The bottom is fitted to a covered } The top of the cover is arranged with a frill 
bit of card-board, with a large circle cut out } to stand up, and cords draw and tie in place 
of the centre, so that the drainage of the ; to fit the pot. Any pretty bits of silk, rib- 
pot may escape without injuring the cover. } bon, or pieces of cretonne may be used. 





LILY-DESIGNS FOR «‘POWDERING.’’ 


On the Supplement, we give designs of A summer bed-spread made in this man- 
lilies for “powdering” quilts, bureau-covers, ; ner, on coarse linen or sheeting, is very 
and children’s afghans. The flowers may } pretty. 
be worked and then transferred to the article} By having some of your friends embroider 
which it is wished to ornament, or may be; single flowers and adding their names or 
embroidered at once on the material. They | initials in indelible ink or working them in 
are to be placed carelessly on the quilt, etc., cross-stitch, a beautiful “album-quilt” may 
and other single flowers may be added. ‘ be obtained. 
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LAMP-SHADE. 





This shade is intended for a globe-cover. ; the shade. The top piece should be wired 
It is made of yellow net or gauze, and the; and finished with the topaz beads in two 
decorations are of topaz beads strung upon } sizes. Some of these shades are made of 
silk, for the fringe which adorns the points } thin China silk, with the gauze or net as an 
and the drops which are scattered all over } over-cover. 





DRAWN-WORK. 


In the front of the book, we give a simple } is coarse, two are sufficient. The stitch by 
pattern of drawn-work. Draw the threads ; which the strands are tied together is called 
and hemstitch the strands together, two by } the knot-stitch. The needle and thread are 
two or four, according to the texture of the } held almost the same as if one were making 
material upon which you are working; if it} chain or button-hole stitch. 

(374) ‘ 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. At this stage, the plants must be gradually inured 

HYAcINTHS.—The bulbous tribes are amongst ; to the light till sufficiently strong to be removed 
the most important objects of culture for the ; to the places they are designed to occupy. 
amateur during winter and spring, inasmuch Hyacinths are most effective when several of 
as they admit of all the routine of “forcing” } well-contrasted colors are grown in a mass, for 
where the necessary appliances for that opera- ; which purpose many elegant receptacles may be 
tion exist, yet may be equally well grown, } had, such as rustic vases, arborettes, parian 
without any artificial heat at all, in the windows } designs of various kinds. Instead of covering 
and rooms. Of these races, the hyacinth is } the surfaces with moss, we would suggest the 
unquestionably the chief, whether for elegance, } employment of such close and cushion -like 
symmetrical growth, exquisite fragrance, or sim- ; plants as lycopodiums, stone-crop, Mesembry- 
plicity of culture. The origin of this lovely } anthemum cordifolium variegatum (which would 
flower forms one of the prettiest legends of } hang over the edge of the vessel), a most effect- 
the ancient classic mythology. The fable runs} ive surface-plant, and others. of like habit. 
that Hyacinthus, a beautiful youth, was greatly | Many charming effects in table-decoration could 
beloved by the god Apollo, who had the mis-} be obtained by persons of ingenuity and taste, 
fortune to kill him accidentally by a blow of ; which would be as novel as artistic. 
his quoit as they were playing together, and that } a 
the flower bearing his name sprang up from | NOVEL SUGGESTIONS.—Some of th: new five- 
where the blood fell. Hyacinths may be as} o’clock tea-cloths are like large pocket-hand- 
successfully grown in moist sand, in fertilized } kerchiefs with deep hemstitched borders; others 
moss, or in “cocoanut-fibre dust,” as by the} have designs worked in the corners, in -aised 
ordinary methods in water or prepared compost. ; white or colored thread, in a very bold style. 
These considerations should greatly extend its{ The cloth itself is of the finest Irish linen. 
scope of utility, although they appear to be too | Hemstitched bed-linen is much affected at present, 
rarely employed. Of course, these remarks apply } with large gnitial letters embroidered in one 
to indoor management; for beds and borders, a; corner. This is newer than the large mono- 
somewhat different treatment would be required. } grams. Another style is to work in good-sized 

Indeed, there does not seem to be any partic- | letters the name of the house, as if written, and 
ular advantage in having glasses at all, unless ; over it the initials of the owners, usually two 
of such a character as to be in. themselves an } letters; in elongated form, reaching far beyond. 
additional embellishment. It appears to us that ; The styles of letters vary completely, the latter 
any kind of vessel which would contain water } being quite delicate-looking, though distinct, 
would be equally effective with the special } giving the appearance of the name of the house 
hyacinth-glasses. This admitted, a wide field is } being run through them, in and out. Tea-cloths, 
opened for the choice of ornamental receptacles } cushions, bath-blankets, and blotting or music 
in which to grow our favorite, and would, more- } cases, even piano-covers, are ornamented in this 
over, admit the use of the prepared moss or } way. If well done, the effect is remarkably 
“dust,” or any other root-feeder, where compost { pleasing. 
is objectionable. However, where water-culture | Br iis: 

; 
; 





is practiced, the following points ought to be FresH Ark.—An excellent physician says: 
observed: The water must be soft; though } “To strengthen the lungs, nothing is so good 
rain-water is the best, a drop or two of spirits } as to inhale long-drawn breaths of pure air 
of ammonia to a quart of water will render it } through the nostrils many times a day, expand- 
soft, and do good to the plant. It should be } ing the lungs fully each time.” He asserts that 
changed once a week, and may be emptied by } this practice alone has saved many patients 
@ small glass syphon without trouble or mess. } to whom it has been ordered, who would other- 
During November, the bulbs may be placed in } wise in all probability have died soon of con- 
the glasses, but they would be better if they {| sumption. Fresh air is heaven’s best gift to 
were previously kept in moist sand or moss } man. 

for a week or two. At first, the water must only sant 

just touch the base of the bulb, and the glasses Wisk CULTURE.—Our nature runs either to 
must be set aside in some warm dark place till } herbs or weeds; let us seasonably water the one 


5 


the roots have grown to an inch or two in length. : and destroy the other. 
(875) 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





OurR PREMIUMS FOR 1891.—In accordance , 
with the wishes of many persons who send us 
clubs, we shall again offer a long series of books 
by various of the best-known and most popular 
authors of the period. We shall retain the cream 
ef those already given, and to thése will be 
added an even better collection than that, 
satisfactory as it proved. 

Another premium will be a large engraving 
of great beauty. It is from a painting by a 
celebrated artist, and is called “ Driving a Pair.” 
It represents an old man wheeling two children 
in a barrow, and is exquisite in sentiment and 
workmanship. 

We shall renew the Common-Sense Binder, 
as scores of subscribers have written us that 
they find it invaluable for temporarily preserv- 
ing their magazines from injury. 

There will be also a year’s subscription to 
“ Peterson”—always the most coveted and the 
best of our premiums. 

Other premiums will be announced in our 
November number. 

Next month, we shall give a complete list of the 
books arranged for, which includes so wide a range 
of fiction, biography, travels, poetry, and volumes 
for the young people, that there will be food for 
every taste. The new books are very handsomely 
bound, and we can confidently assert that they 
are the best any periodical has ever offered. 

It is not too early to begin making up clubs for 
next year. he early beginners always send the 
largest clubs. ’ 

To Repair CARPETS.—Spread them upon the 
floor they are intended to cover, and see where 
worn places can best be hidden. The widths 
next the wall are usually least worn and can 
be substituted for the middle. Parts of widths 
can be cut out and patches put in, but straight 
edges only can be used, cutting with the lines 
of the warp. Take good seams on the wrong 
side, sewing together with coarse linen thread, 
waxed. Of course, in sewing the widths together, 
the edges are whipped. Worn carpets can also 
be turned into rugs by sewing together the best 
widths. These are much beautified by adding 
® border mitred at the corners. To mitre, cut 
where the fold comes in turning the corner, 
and sew together the bias edges. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking. By 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. Concord, N. H.: Amer- 
ican Public- Health Association.—This voiume 
ought to lay the foundation of a school of 
American cookery. Mrs. Abel has succeeded § 
in the difficult task of making clear to the; 
unscientific mind some of the fundamental ; 
scientific principles on which the preparation | 





of food depends, and she has not hesitated to 
expose many of the fallacies which have hitherto 
ruled our kitchens, because she was in a position 
to be sure of her ground. Every high-school 
laboratory should place this little book alongside 
of its text-book in chemistry. 

Pearl-Powder. By Annie Edwardes. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—This is one of the best 
recent efforts of a very charming writer. Pope’s 
famous line—“ Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, 
billet-doux”’—is the motto on the title-page, 
and evidently suggested the name. The scene 
is laid in the closing portion of the last century, 
and mixed with the recital of fashionable life 
is a pathetic story of human suffering and wrong, 
told with an intensity which makes it terribly 
real. Mrs. Edwardes’s novels deservedly possess 
a wide circle of readers, and the present work 
cannot fail to heighten their admiration of her 
powers. 

New England Breakfast-Breads. By Lucia Gray 
Swett. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Every con- 
ceivable species of bread for breakfast, luncheon, 
and tea appears to be collected in this dainty 
volume. The author says: “Nearly all these 
recipes have been in one New England family 
several years, many of them half a century. 
There are only a few exceptions, and these 
I have carefully tried. If the directions seem 
too explicit, it is because I have endeavored 
to word the recipes so that they could be 
understood by a young housekeeper or made 
by anyone not experienced in cooking.” 

Brushes and Chisels. By Teodoro Serrao. Bos- 
ton: Lee. and Shepard.—Stories of ‘artist-life are 
always atiractive, and the present book is an 
especially good specimen of the class. The inci- 
dents pass in Rome, and the truthfulness of the 
local coloring proves that they have been 
sketched by a hand familiar with its subject. 
There is a fascination in its delightful Bohemian- 
ism, and a tragic love-story woven therewith 
gives one that experience so much craved by 
jaded novel-readers—a real sensation. 

The Exiles. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros.—This is a tale of life among the exiles 
in Siberia, and is told with a force and vividness 
which make it wonderfully real. It is written 
by two popular French authors, Victor Tissot 
and Constant Amero, and is undoubtedly their 
masterpiece. The plot is excellent, skillfully 
worked out. and the characters possess great 
individuality. Price, twentyfive cents. 

The Blind Men and the Devil. By Phineas. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—A peculiar story, told with 
a great deal of force and vigor. Under the guise 


of a romance—or, more correctly, an allegory— 
the writer makes a powerful exposition of the 
wrongs of the few against the many, and adds 
another contribution to the rapidly-increasing 
store of literature that deals with the great 
problems of social existence 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. at prices lower than you would pay for an ill- 
A Frew Worps from the wide-spread com- fitting ready-made garment. They send full 
mendation which we every month receive. The } directions for measurements, and you can feel 
Boston (Mass.) Traveller says: “It is no = = x a aap garment. 
that ‘Peterson’ preserves its popularity. Its eir business assumed immense propor- 
fiction, historical sketches, fashions, music, and } tions, and you will do well to send in your 
household suggestions exactly meet home needs.” } order before the great rush of fall trade com- 
The Philadelphia (Pa.) North American says: ; mences. They are perfectly reliable, and you 
“The endless needle-work designs are perfect.” ; need have no hesitancy in dealing with them. 
The Rodney (Can.) Mercury says: “‘ Peterson’ ae Te 
is the magazine no well-regulated family should THE Harderfold Fabric Co. are manufacturing 
be without.’’ The Jefferson (Tex.) Jimplecute ; a unique style of underwear. It consists of a 
says: ‘“ ‘Peterson’ is, as ever, most excellent, ; double fold of fine woolen fabric, of a superior 
containing among its contributors some of the } quality. This double fold presents the same soft 
leading writers of both North and South.” The } smooth surface next the body as is upon the 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal says: “In its lit- ; outside, making it very comfortable to wear. 
erary contents, as well as a fashion-guide and It also gives an air-space between the folds, 
companion for the home and fireside, ‘Peterson’ ;} affording more warmth with less weight, and is 
is first-class. It can be said to reign in the ; therefore calculated to promote the health of the 
threefold realm of literature, art, and fashion.” ; wearer. 
The Covington (Ind.) People’s Paper says: “If 
you want a magazine that fills every want of the 
family, subscribe for ‘Peterson.’” The Dover OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
(Del.) Delawarean says of “ Peterson”: “It is the J Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
brightest and best of all magazines.” The Syra- } tested by a practical housekeeper. 
cuse (N. Y.) Daily Journal says: “ ‘Peterson’ FISH. 
covers a wide range, but in no respect is there Fish Hash.—Take of cold boiled vegetables— 
ever any failure. We never fail to recommend } potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, and parsnips — 
it most heartily.” The New York (N.Y.) Inde- } equal parts, pick previously-freshened salt fish 
pendent says: “‘ Peterson’ publishes good stories ; one-half as much as there are vegetables, flavor 
and articles by favorite authors, and has a fash- } slightly with onion, pepper and salt, add a bit 
ion and household department highly prized.” { of butter, and fry with no water till brown. 
— ’ Serve portions on slices of toast laid on a platter. 
Piso’s CURE is a ready-made medicine for Broiled Salt Cod or Smoked Halibut.—Broil the 
coughs, bronchitis, and other diseases of the ; fish, plunge in boiling water, butter, spread with 
throat and lungs. Like other so-called patent ; chopped cucumbers pickled. Serve with baked 
medicines, it is well advertised, and, having ’ potatoes. 
merit, has attained a wide sale. Call it a BREAD AND CAKES. 
“nostrum” if you will, but it was first com- Tea-Cakes.—Rub two ounces of butter into 
pounded after a prescription by a regular physi- ; a quart of sifted flour, add a tablespoonful of 
cian, with no idea that it would ever go on the $ sugar, a teaspoonful of soda, and one of cream 
market as a proprietary medicine under the ; of tartar; thoroughly incorporate these, then 
name of Piso’s Cure for Consumption. mix with two well-beaten eggs, and enough 
Why is it not just as good as though costing : milk to form the dough. Bake in shallow tins. 
fifty cents to a dollar for a prescription, and an } Another.—Rub two ounces of butter into one 
equal sum to have it put up at a drug-store? ; pound of flour; add a saltspoonful of salt and 
a tablespoonful of brown sugar. Dissolve half 
FURNISHING IN ONE CoLoR.—Some persons } an ounce of dried yeast in half a pint of warm 
object to furnishing in one color, as not affording }‘milk; stir this into the middle of the flour, 
sufficient variety. Yet a room recently furn- }‘and let it stand one hour to rise. Then add 
ished in crimson of several shades had a very { two ounces of washed and dried currants, mix 
pleasing effect. The carpet was deep crimson, {to a dough with warm milk, knead well, and 
while the satin brocade of the furniture was of a | stand another half-hour. Bake in a quick oven. 
lighter shade, the blending being perfect. The*} Short Bread—One pound of flour, half-pound 
curtains were like the damask of the chairs, of butter, three ounces of brown sugar, quarter- 
relieved by others in cream-tinted lace. j cones of caraway-seed, half-ounce of sweet 
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almonds, one teaspoonful of salt. Beat the 

WE would call our readers’ attention to the! butter to a cream, gradually add flour, etc., 
advertisement of the National Cloak Co. in this} having blanched and minced the almonds, work 
number. This company makes it possible for you } the paste till smooth, and divide into four 
to get a tailor-made garment of cloth, such as you } pieces rolled into cakes about one inch in 
may select from numerous samples they furnish, } thickness. Prick well and ornament with strips 














378 FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





of peel. Bake in a good oven about twentyfive 
minutes. 

Snow Pancakes.—Six tablespoonfuls of snow, 
one pint of milk, sufficient flour to make a 
batter, a pinch of salt, a little nutmeg. Work 
the ingredients into a batter, put into a frying- 
pan in a very thin layer. Fry with lard or 
dripping, but do not put any butter into the 
pan to fry them after the first frying, as they 
will give out enough afterward to keep up the 
stock. The snow replaces eggs. Time, five 
minutes. Serve with sugar and lemon. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 

Buttered Eggs.—Beat the yolks‘and whites of 
three eggs separately, the latter to a stiff froth; 
add to the yolks salt and pepper and a table- 
spoonful of finely-chopped parsley apd thyme— 
two-thirds of the former and one-third of the 
latter; have ready a small saucepan in which 
a large lump of butter has been allowed to melt, 
with a teaspoonful of finely-chopped onion in it 
if this is liked. Mix your yolks and whites 
quickly together, and put into the saucepan 
while the butter is boiling. .Keep the mixture 
constantly stirred and broken up with a fork 
until it is set, keeping it most carefully from 
sticking to the sides of the saucepan. Should 
it persistently stick, more butter must be added. 
Turn it out on to buttered toast, and serve 
immediately. If the herbs are disliked, it may 
be made without, or grated ham added, or grated 
cheese sprinkled on the top when it is turned 
out, and set it in the oven for a minute; or it 
may be made with sugar and eaten with jam. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fig, 1.—VISITING-DREss, OF DARK-RED AND 
BLAcK STRIPED SILK. The back of the dress 
is made in Princesse style—skirt and body cut 
in one. In front, the skirt opens over a plain 
dark-red silk, trimmed with passementerie. 
Large pieces of passementerie are also placed 
on the sides of the skirt. The trimmings of the 
bodice and sleeves are of dark-red crépe-lisse, 

laid in plaits. Bonnet of dark-red velvet. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING-DRESS, OF GRAYISH-BLUE 
Crotu. The plain skirt opens in front over 
a straight piece of dark-blue velvet, and has 
two rows of machine-stitching or of very narrow 
braid down the front and around the bottom. 
The jacket-bodice has a long collar, edged with 
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a small pointed plastron of cream-colored passe- 
menterie. The belt is of the same material. 
The jacket, which is close-fitting at the back 
and quite open in front, is, like the sleeves, 
trimmed with passementerie. Hat of velvet 
of the color of the gown, with a white bird 
at the side. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING-DrEss, OF GREEN AND 
FAWN-COLORED OR BLACK WOOLEN. The skirt 
is quite plain, opening occasionally in front over 
a piece of plain fawn-colored woolen, in order 
to give ease in walking. The jacket-bodice, which 
closes at the neck, is worn with a tight-fitting 
; vest. Hat of black straw, trimmed with flowers. 
Fia. V.—WALKING-DRESS, OF PLAID WooLEN 
} In VARIOUS SHADES OF GREEN. The skirt is 
; bias and plain. The jacket, which is of quite 
} a new design, is of greenish-gray cloth; it fits 
closely at the back, is closed at the neck, and 
has a wide square collar, revers, sleeves, and 
pockets of velvet of a darker shade. Small straw 
toque, trimmed with velvet like that on the 
jacket, and a bird in front. 

Fic. vi.—Hovus8-DreEss, OF GRAY AND BLUE 
STRIPED WooLEN. The full skirt is trimmed 
with nine rows of dark-blue velvet ribbon. The 
waistband, bretelles, bands for the bodice, and 
sleeves are all of dark-blue velvet. 

FIG. v1I.— BONNET, OF WHITE CLOTH, embroid- 
ered with gold braid and trimmed with loops 
and strings of golden-brown ribbon. 

Fic. vi11.—CoatT-SLEEVE, OF VELVET, SILK, 
oR Nun’s-VEILING, ornamented with vandyked 
epaulettes and cuffs in silk, gimp, lace, or crochet- 
work. 

Fie. rx.—F ancy SLEEVE, in either a thin or 
thick material. The under part is cut plain, 
whilst the outside is arranged in lengthwise 
plaits and decorated with beaded, braided, or 
embroidered ornaments. 

Fig. x.—BLack Straw Hat, with turned-up 
brim and tapering in front toa point. Itis caught 
up at the side with a large bow of dark-yellow 
ribbon. Black ostrich-tips cover the crown. 

Fig. x1.— JACKET FOR MOURNING, OF BLACK 
CLoTH, trimmed with black crépe-cloth,. which 
has quite the appearance of crépe. It has a 
; revers on one side and sleeves of the crépe- 

cloth; or it can be made of Henrietta-cloth 

or silk, and trimmed with English crépe. 
Fic. X1I1.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-BROWN 

VELVETEEN. The skirt is quite plain. The 








cream-colored cloth, and opens over a plain? dolman is of fawn-colored cloth, has loose 

buttoned vest of dark-blue velvet. The long ; sleeves, and is trimmed with a row of gold 

pockets on the basque and the trimmings of the } braid near the edge. The deep square yoke 

sleeves are of dark-blue velvet and buttons. {and high Medici collar are of dark-brown 

Hat of dark-blue velvet, with loops of ribbon : brocade, figured in gold. Bonnet made of gold 

and birds’ wings. ; braid over a brown foundation, and trimmed 
Fia. 111.—VISITING-DRESS, OF GRBENISH-GRAY } with brown velvet strings. 


BENGALINE. The skirt is trimmed on the side Fig. X111.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN, 


with a cream-colored passementerie. The bodice } BLUE, AND RED CHECKED WOOLEN. The skirt 
crosses the chest in loose folds and opens over ’ is cut bias and is rather full on the hips. The 
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bodice is of dark-green woolen, made double- 
breasted, and turns over to form a revers faced 
with the plaid. Cuffs of the plaid. Black straw 
hat, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. XIV.—BREAKFAST-JACKET, to be made 
in a pretty colored flannel or surah. The plaits 


sponding or contrasting with the material, and 
the button-holed edges are done with the silk 
like the stem-stitching. Ribbon waistband, with 
oxydized buckle. 

Fig. XV.—HAT FOR CEREMONIOUS OCCASIONS, 
made of moss-green velvet and trimmed with 
pink ostrich-feather and a peacock aigrette. 

Fig. XVI.—JOCKEY-CaP FOR A YOUNG GIRL, 
covered with soft figured surah to match a dress. 

Fig. xvui.—BopIick, oF BLACK SPOTTED NET, 
made over silk. The upper part of the bodice, 
the waist, and the sleeves are trimmed with bands 
of falling jet ornaments. The collar is embroid- 
ered in jet. 

Fig. X V11I.—TAILOR-MADEGOWN,OF SPECKLED 
TweeD. The skirt is slightly draped around the 
hips and edged with three rows of braid or 
machine-stitching. The bodice opens over a 
straight plastron of plain drab cloth, is made 
with a habit-basque at the back, and is orna- 
mented with small bone buttons. Gray toque 
and feathers. , 

Fie. x1x.—VIsITING-DREss, OF VERY LIGHT 
Fawn-CoLorED Hasit-CLoTu, trimmed with 
seven rows of braid. The triple cape is of 
chestnut-brown cloth. Boa of long brown fur. 
Hat of chestnut-brown felt, trimmed with brown 
feathers and ribbon. 

Fie. xx.—CoaT, oF DarK-GRAY TWEED, 
made double-breasted, with three small capes 
and short wide revers opening to show a black 
velvet plastron. The collar, muff, and trimming 
on the sleeves are of gray Astrakhan. Gray felt 
hat, ornamented with fan-shaped loops of gay 
plaid silk. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Long plain skirts are 
still the fashion, though a few of the imported 
ones are being more trimmed around the bottom, 
having sometimes two or three narrow flounces, 
and have also small paniers just below the waist ; 
these paniers are often nothing more than scarfs 
of the material of the dress, starting from the 
point of the bodice in front, passing over the 
hips, and fastened in a bow-and-ends at the back 
or under the long plain drapery. More fullness 
is put in the skirts at the back, or else quite 
small tournures or bustles are worn. A slight 
lifting or draping now and then appears in an 
imported skirt, and short trains are made to 
almost all house-dresses. The round skirt is as 
popular as ever, for walking. 

Bodices and sleeves continue to be full and much 
trimmed. When the trimmed skirts re-appear, 
no doubt the sleeves and bodices will be rele- 
gated to their old plainness. 








on the bust are stem-stitched with silk corre- } cabbage bows. 
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Bretelles, made of ribbons, lace, or embroidery, 
reaching from the shoulders to the waist, are in 
favor with those who wish their figures to look 
long and slender. 

Narrow ribbons with long ends are giving place 
to large flat butterfly-bows or full rosette or 


















































The Medici collar is still popular, but is worn 
smaller than those of last year, and is seen on 
many new mantles. 

Epaulettes are used not only on dresses, but 
also on jackets and mantles. 

Buttons are much used ; sometimes the seams of 
sleeves, basques, etc., are quite covered by them, 
while large handsome ones are used when but 
two or three are desired on jackets or bodices. 

A tricycle-dress is almost indispensable now, 
in some places; a very pretty one is made of 
blue serge, the skirt having only fullness enough 
to allow for working the pedals. It buttons from 
the waist to the hem, on the left side. The back- 
breadths are two inches shorter than the front. 
The folded bodice opens over a pink-and-white 
striped flannel shirt, with a turned-down collar. 
Full leg-of-mutton sleeves, fastened at the wrists. 
Narrow leather belt, not too stiff. For a chilly 
day, a small shoulder-cape of the material, with 
a@ gray velvet yoke and Medici collar, protects 
the nape of the neck. Hat of sof gray felt, 

The hair is still worn very high on the head, 
especially for full dress; but some persons, who 
look better in the lower style of dressing the 
hair, wisely keep to that fashion. For some 
shaped hats, too, the low style is absolutely 
necessary. 

Jackets are made rather longer, many of the 
new ones fitting the figure closely and having 
long basques with large square pockets, a revival 
of the Louis XIV fashion. 

Mantles are still made with sleeves and a little 
spring below the waist at the back, in order to 
fit properly over the slightly fuller skirts. 

‘Hats are equally fashionable if worn rather 
large or quite small and flat. 

Bonnets are nearly all small, but many have 
the trimmings arranged high in front. 

The most fashionable article for fall wear is vel- 
vet, both for complete dresses and for trimmings. 
It will find, this year, greater favor than for a long 
time past. No silk-velvet is handsomer or more 
durable than Velutina, which is being extensively 
and successfully used as a substitute for the ex- 
pensive silk goods. In addition to the large line 
of colors which have been shown heretofore, Velu- 
tina will be brought out this season in a corded 
effect, which is considered particularly desirable 
for children’s costumes, as well as for ladies’ wear. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RvE DEs Petits CHAMPS. 
The styles for the present autumn and the 
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coming winter show numerous and important 
modifications from those that have -been in 
vogue during the past spring and summer. 
In the way of wraps, the two shapes that have 
been popular for so long, the very long redin- 
gote and the short dressy mantle, will still be 
worn. But there are various new details to 
be signalized in the way of making and of 
trimming. In the first place, they are all, the 
short wraps as well as the long ones, made 
with regular sleeves, very wide at the top and 
puffed very high, the upper half—namely, from 
shoulder to elbow—being composed of the same 
stuff as the cloak itself, while the lower half 
may be made loose and in plush or velvet. 
The new materials are a figured or rather 
mottled plush in tan-brown and black, having 
a good deal the effect of tortoise-shell, which 
is used for trimming. Then there is a brocaded 
satin in neutral tints, its surface crossed with 
very narrow transverse lines in black velvet. 
This is employed for the short wraps. Soft- 
finished cloths in gray or in beige-brown are 
a good deal used for the long cloaks, which 
are trimmed with fur around the skirt as well 
as around the sleeves and up the front. Also, 
they are profusely ornamented with patterns 
in braiding, the braid being a shade darker 
than the cloth itself. A very pretty way of 
disposing the braiding on the wide sleeves is 
to have it done in a series of bands of about 
an inch and a half wide, put on in spiral fashion 
around the arm. Velvet will be a good deal 
worn, both in the short and the long cloaks, 
this season. The favorite color for the former 
isa dark emerald-green. The fashionable trim- 
ming is a very rich and heavy black silk 
passementerie, woven in the form of the lower 
half of the jacket-shaped back of the short 
wrap, and finished with a series of high points 
across the back at the height of the armholes. 
The upper half of the sleeves is also formed 
of this passementerie, which is in plain silk 
and has no admixture of jet or metal beads 
in its composition. The long velvet redingotes 
are in black velvet and are ornamented at 
the lower edge with corners in passementerie. 

Anew material, Northern velvet has been intro- 
duced for these long coats. It is very rich in 
effect and is more durable and less expensive 
than the all-silk velvet, holding an intermediate 
position between that material and velveteen. 
Fur boas are a good deal used to decorate the 
short wraps, and are accompanied with bands 
of fur to correspond, finishing the close sleeves 
that are now often set inside of the full loose 
ones. These short wraps-are made tight-fitting 
and jacket-shaped at the back, and with long 
ends in front. The long ones are now made 
regular redingotes or rather long polonaises in 
form, and descend to the edge of the skirt-hem. 
Then there is a garment of medium length, the 


Louis XIV coat, made with square panels in 
front, which is usually composed of velvet. 
Black lace will be comparatively little used 
for trimming wraps, and jet is out of vogue. 

The hats and bonnets for the winter are 
extremely graceful and elegant. They are by 
no means exaggerated in form, the hat-brims 
being smaller and the capote bonnets being 
less diminutive than has been the case of late. 
Flowers have given way to small ostrich-plumes 
and wings, which adorn in profusion every style 
of head-gear. The newest of the winter hats 
are in velvet, the most fashionable shades being 
a reddish plum-color and a brilliant red called 
ruby. Hats in black and gray and beige-colored 
felt are very popular. The brim is turned up 
at the back, and a bow of wide velvet ribbon 
is set at that point and has very long ends 
which are brought forward to encircle the 
wearer’s throat without being tied. This new 
trimming is exceedingly becoming, and comfort- 
able as well. 

There is no absolute modification in the make 
of dresses so far, but some changes in the style 
will undoubtedly take place later in the season. 
The extreme of tightness of fit and of severe 
simplicity of material has now been reached, 
and a revulsion in favor of more ample drapery 
and richer stuffs may shortly be expected. 

The handsomest of the morning-dresses of the 
day are in pale-gray or plum-colored or sapphire- 
blue or dark emerald-green plush. They are cut 
Princesse and are made with a Spanish jacket, 
cuffs, collar, and girdle in gold braid or in 
oxydized silver. They fit nearly as closely as 
an ordinary dress and are very becoming to the 
figure, the front being laid in narrow folds that 
are kept in place by the braided girdle. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GiRL’s Frock, IN GREEN SERGE, 
; trimmed with graduated bands of moss-green 
braid, checked with yellow. The belt and long 

} loops-and-ends of ribbon which fall at the side 
are of green ribbon. Bolero hat, of black straw, 
trimmed with a row of ball fringe around the 
brim and with green pompons. 

Fic. 1L—GIRL’s Frock, oF DuLi-RED AND 
BLuE TARTAN, trimmed with bands of dark- 
blue velvet. The buckle is of oxy lized silver. 
Dark-blue felt hat, faced with velvet and 
trimmed with blue feathers and ribbon. 

| Fie. 111.—Boy’s CosTuME, oF Brown PLAID 





Wooten. The coat is confined at the waist by 
a pointed belt of the material. Small pointed 
collar, and loose sleeves put into cuffs. Large 
bone buttons. Hat of brown felt. 

Fic. Iv.—Greu’s Hat, or Brack FE xt, 
‘ trimmed with black velvet and ostrich-feathers. 
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HANKSGIVING MORNING. 


THE first snow of the waning year, In countless households joy and cheer- } 
The chime of bells upon the air; Thanksgiving reigneth everywhere, 
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BODICE. JACKET 








HAT. NEW-STYLE BODICE. WALKING-COSTUME. 








HOUSE-DRESS. JACKET. SLEEVE. 
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BONNET. 


























LAMP-LIGHTERS. 











OLD LACE. 


SOPRANO. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





Words by HUGH CONWAY. Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 


1. Here is a gift for your wedding morning, A dainty kerchief of old, old lace, And it’s 
3. How will you look asa bride, I wonder? For fashion changes each year they say, And I 


man-y a_ year since I blush’d be-hind it, A bon -ny bride, with a bright young face; 
now am old and the world gone past me, That world of wonders you know to -day, 











Man-y a year since it light-ly covered, A sweet ba - by head and its angel gold, When 
And tho’ you loveme a lit - tle,darling, Tho’ you be fair for your bridal drest, Some - 
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wife and mother, my heart was happy, Withall the sweetness that life could hold. 
how I think ’tis an old world fancy, Old lace, old friends, and old times were best. 














OLD LACE. 





2. Mark the del - i- cate threads entwining, forming the semblance of rar - est flow’rs, And as 


close as the threadsof our joy and sorrow, wo-ven in-to this life of ours; 


be. 
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On- ly I pray thatthe days be-fore you, Free, free from all sorrow as mine, may be, For 
ro 
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you’re to be mar-ried to-mor-row, darling, Take it, wear- it, and think of me. 
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WALKING-DRESSES. 








